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Fast Viridine Green 129P 


























Senelith Inks 


were the first lithographic inks 


























made from dyestuffs 





treated with sodium tungstate 





for better sunfastness 





and are still leading 














with their outstanding resistance properties 
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“Everything por Lithography” 








32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Trial in Your Own Shop is 
Worth 10,000 Words of Praise 
from Others 








Ready-for-Use 
_ POTOOFFsET press PLATE 5 
COATING SOLUTION 

For Zine and Alumine® 4 
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The Solution to the Albumen Problem 


Carton of 24—12-oz. cans....$4.75 
14 Carton—12—12-0z. cans.... 2.60 


F.O. B. New York or Nearest Dealer 
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LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Everything to make the job easier G22 
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Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Pictes 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaitum Liquid 
Aspheltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Cerborundum Powder 
Ceustic Sode 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
Chercoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
Chine Marbles 
Cold Top Enomel 
Colledion Emulsion 
Columbia Poper 
Copierlock 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Creyon Holders 
Creyon Ink 





THE . 
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Each month we will 
briefly describe an 
outstending item in 
the Senefelder group 
of supplies for the 
lithographer. 





CELLULOSE CLEANING PAPER 


Many deep-etched, or photo-composed plates are spoiled 
by the use of improper wiping materials while being pro- 
cessed. Cheese cloth, wiping rags and similar materials 
which are frequently used for wiping chemical solutions 
from photo-composed plates in the process of plate making 
are not clean. No matter how well these textiles may have been 
washed or sterilized they are never clean enough to prevent 
pollution of the chemical solutions used in plate making. 

Another great drawback of these textile wipers is that 
they are frequently used on various solutions. In this 
case they often carry back to the plate more objectionable 
matter than they originally removed from it. No wiping 
material of any kind should be used a second time while 
making photo-composed plates. 

The ideal and most efficient wiping material available 
for use on photo-composed plates is Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper which is a chemically pure product, absolutely clean, 
highly absorbent, extremely soft in texture and sufficiently 
low in price so that it need only be used once. It does not 
affect any chemical solutions; it is bleached pure white 
and this makes it possible to detect whether or not a plate 
has been wiped perfectly clean; it has excellent absorbing 
properties; it removes the last particle of chemical solu- 
tions from the plate without leaving any residue behind 
and without harming the most delicate dot of the printing 
image. 

Cellulose Cleaning Paper is made in three-ply pads size 
12” x 20” and these pads are embossed with a corduroy pat- 
tern; in this form the paper is very convenient to handle 
and gives perfect results in cleaning. 

Prices for Cellulose Cleaning Paper as well as full direc- 
tions for making deep-etched plates are given in our leaflet 
No. 149 which can be obtained on request. 











The Senefelder Company, Inc. 


“Everything for Lith 5)? 


32-34 GREENE ST. 


Creyon Pencils Fountain Etch 
Creyon Transfer French Cholk 
Paper Gemburger Slips 
Creyons, Litho Gelatine Foils 
Deep Etch Supplies Gless Marbies 
Developing ink Glycerine 
Double Etch Salt Graining Marbles 
Durelec Lecquer Graining Quertz 
Egg Albumen Gum Arabic 
Engrav. Needles Hand Rollers 
Engrov. Stones Hydroquinone 


Etches Impression Rubber 
Excelsior Paper Sheeting 

Felt Daubers Indie Paper 

Film Filters Ink Mullers 
Fiennel, Litho Ink Knives 

Flint, Graining Ink Sitebs 


Fly Cord Liquid Tusche 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb 
Maple Bolis 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 

Mutton Taliow 
Negative Brushes 
Negeotive Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negotive Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 
Offset Bionkets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 


Opeque 

Paim Oil 

Pens, Litho 

pH Slide Compoaretors 
Photographic Gelatine 
Piaenium Etch Salt 
Pletes, Lithographic 
Press Boords 
Printing Inks 

Process Glue 

Process Oil 

Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quertz, Graining 
Rolling-up Ink 

Rosin Powder 

Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 


Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scroperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Stee! Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Sait 
Suiphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Pletes 
Etc., Etc. 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


LITHOGRAPHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 





WHEN THE VOLSTEAD ACT WAS 
repealed in 1934 an old and 
honorable industry was confronted 
with a tough question—how to 
make the American public wine 
conscious. The problem involved 
a number of factors chief of which 
were that Americans had never 
been wine drinkers—this was a 
characteristic inherited from 
frontier days when anything but 
whiskey was sissy stuff—and that 
there had been a great lot of hokum 
built around wine drinking by the 
wealthy who had been to Europe 

what glass with what wine, what 
wine with what dish, etc. Analyz- 
ing their problem, the wine industry 
concluded that a wide educational 
problem would be the logical type 
of promotion. The part lithography 
has played in this campaign is a 


fascinating story. (Page 7/8) 


THE PRODUCTION OF MAGAZINES BY 
lithography represents a market 
which the industry has slowly and 
quietly been invading over the 
past few years. There are some 
obstacles which will have to be 
overcome before it takes on the 
dimensions of a major field, chief 
of which is that few lithographers 
are set up to handle periodical 
work. Undoubtedly the announce- 
ment that Time will lithograph a 
special South American edition 
should stimulate interest in the 
field. (Page 22) 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU SYSs- 
tematically audit the production 
procedure of a lithographic plant 
with the intention of eliminating 
all possible variables in the process 
is really surprising. At the same 
time very enlightening. (Page 27) 


THE Cover 

Scenes from the motion picture ‘ 

in Kodachrome produced by the Mare h, 1941 
Lithographers National Association ‘ , 

to accompany the Living Lithog- Volume Q No. x 
raphy Traveling Exhibition. See 

page 43. Montage by Martin 

J. Weber, of Weber-Fohnson. 
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Here’s something to look 
for on your Litho Plates... 










This mark is indelibly stamped on the back of each genuine Alcoa Aluminum 


Lithographic Plate. Placed there by the mill inspector, it is your guarantee 






that the plate meets every requirement for the highest quality offset work. 





S First 










¢ co National! Aluminum Plates take a deep, sharp grain. They stand up on long runs 
pEFENs ds of the ! us the , , , ‘ — 
gat the EY an, plus without scumming, running sharp or walking off. The grain is fine. Images 
om prot pea * 
0 ly To ° ° ° ° 
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the ‘more Alum +, get all affinity are in perfect balance. These plates are strong. Their light weight 
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ALCOA: ALUMINUM 


Decree GRAPHIC PLATES 
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Uways a bullseye 


WITH SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICE 


Sinclair and “Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Albany Boston Dallas Jacksonville Los Angeles Nashvi ile Philadelphia 
hicago Dayton Kansas City Manila New Haven San Francisco 




















RUTHERFORD 
JUNIOR is a chip off the JUNIOR OFFSET 
old block, with many of the PROVI NG 


features found on the big fellow. 










Just the thing for small sheet work. Send for a 


descriptive folder which gives the low-down on JUNIOR. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE: 


608 So. Dearborn St. 100 Sixth Avenue 1425 Folsom Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 

920 St. Sophie Lane 176 John Street 

Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 


American Printing Ink Eagle Printing Ink Co., Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., Sigmund Uliman Co., Sun Chemical & Color Co 
hemical Color & Supply ¢ Rotogravure, Export, General Printing Ink Corporation of Canada, itd 
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the 


Strathmore 
NEW BUSINESS 


| sees 





A new series of Strathmore mailing pieces designed 
to help you do a creative job of selling, by bringing you creative ideas in printing. ¢ A printer who 
goes after new business can get new business. He won’t wait to be called in on a job...he’ll go 
out and sell ideas! ¢ An idea can be made more important to your customers than saving a few 
dollars. Being out in front with suggestions that sell can be more profitable to you than turning in 
the lowest bid! ¢ That’s the reason for this series. Here are practical pieces, full of ideas, repro- 
ducing examples of creative printing in miniature form. They are real selling tools, for you to use 


in creating more interest...and getting more orders. 









Volume I, No. 1 of the 
Strathmore New Business Series. 
We open the series with 
New Business for the Retail Store. 
It features suggestions for store folders, 


which come up every month in the year. 





Shralhmore Saprer ‘Company 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CONVENTION 





netherlan 








National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers 

1776 Bioadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

[] Please reserve exhibit space for me at the 
NAPL Convention in Cincinnati, Sept. 18-20. 

[] Please make hotel reservations for me for 
the NAPL Convention. 

Name 


Company 





ds plaza hotel ¢ cincinnati, ohio 


Plans for the 9th Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers SEPT. 18, 19, 20 
are being laid well in advance this year for what we believe will be the 
biggest get-together in the association’s history. The choice of the Buckeye 
State and Cincinnati as the meeting place has been a particularly happy 
one. The crowd out there has some very interesting surprises in store and 


eee ey, ~©0 PRODUCTION CLINICS 


central one. So, all in all, 
this looks like a convention no one will want to miss. As in the past, every- 


one in the lithographic industry, member of the NAPL or not, is invited. 
@ Features of the program will again be the ‘“‘share-your-knowledge’”’ 
clinics on every subject under the sun of interest to the photo-lithographer. 


They will, of course, be held MANAGEMENT CLINICS 


throughout the three days’ 
session, with the big meeting on the morning of the final day capping the 


climax. @ We are especially enthused this year over the possibilities 
of the ‘“‘share-your-knowledge”’ clinics following the recent regional meeting 
sponsored by the NAPL at Wichita, Kansas. Photo-lithographers over the 


entire country are thinking very seriously 
SELLING CLINICS 


about the industry’s problems. We are 
sure our clinics this year will be more down-to-earth than ever. Don’t miss 


any of these important sessions. And, if possible, arrange for your key men 
to attend. @ We are glad to announce once again that the equipment 
and supply manufacturers of the industry will participate. So far those 
who have signed up for exhibit space exceed the 

number at the same time last year. All manu- EXH | B | TS 
facturers and suppliers in the industry are invited to exhibit their products. 
We suggest, however, that space reservations be made now. Locations will 
be assigned in the order they are received. @ It would be a mighty good 
idea for those attending the convention to make their hotel reservations 
now, too. There is a coupon on the left for that purpose. Why don’t you 


use it today? 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


1776 Broadway . New York, N. Y. 
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Bincuam's SAMSON (VULCANIZED OIL) and 


LITHO-PRINT OFFSET ROLLERS combine highest quality 





with peak performance at prices no printer can afford to 
miss out on. BINGHAM PRICES are EFFICIENCY PRICES 
because mass production, modern methods and quantity dis. 
tribution enable BINGHAM to provide MORE FOR LESS 
And BINGHAM’S SIXTEEN strategically located PLANTS 


mean economy, speed and convenience to our customers 
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CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 

CLEVELAND 

DALLAS 

DES MOINES 

DETROIT 

HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS 
SPRINGFIELD 


Also distribu 


California Ink Co 


Dry Climate Ink & Rolle 
McKinley Litho Supply Co 


Harrigan Roller ( 


Dorsey Printers Supply Co 


KALAMAZOC 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 

)HIO 


ted by 


San Francisco 

s C Denver 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Memphis 






































Don’t skate on thin ice when you select a stock for materials used for reference purposes. Be 
sure you get the necessary combination of snap, rigidity, firmness and strength by specifying 





EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL 


It comes in eight colors and white (including the new green-white eye-saver shade). Its 
excellent printing and writing surface, uniform thickness and exceptional resistance to hard 
usage in bookkeeping devices make it a fast-growing favorite in the clerical end of business. 


EQUATOR OFFSET * EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL « CREAM SOREX * WHITE SOREX * 
VALLEY CREAM POSTCARD € MIDDLETOWN POSTCARD * BUCKHIDE TAG e No. 1 JUTE TAG 
Above items carried in stock at mill, and a wide variety of special papers made to order. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


New York: Chanin Bldg. .. . Chicago: Daily News Bldg... . Bos- 
ton: C. H. Dodge, 10 High St... . Los Angeles: N. L. Brinker, 
943 N. Main St... . St. Louis: H. E. Bouis, St. Louis Mart Bldg. 








SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 


SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 


AINING CO. 





37-43 BOX STREET., BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Evercreen 9-4260, 4261 
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Electromatic 
All-electric Carbon Ribbon 
Writing Machine 





To Speed the Production of 
distinct photographic masters 





The advantages of speed, economy and more attractive 

| CONSIDER THESE 
| BIG ADVANTAGES! 

Every mechanical operation of this machine is electrically | J Every mechanical operation 

powered and controlled from the keyboard by a feather- 


light touch. Each type character is provided with the 


masters are yours with the International Electric Carbon 


Ribbon Writing Machine. 


electrically powered. 


Distinct uniform type impressions 
due to electrical control. 
exact amount of power for ideal printing — regardless of 
. The machine can be used with 
the pressure on the key. Results, therefore are uniformly fabric ribbon for general work. 


Ease of operation means less 


~» W dD 


sharp and clear. | 


fatigue, greater speed and 
accuracy. 


The ease of operation of this machine results in a definite 


Extra long ribbons can be run 
through machine twice. 


increase in production. Operators are less fatigued, and 
can do more work in less time. This machine is also used 
to excellent advantage for direct-to-plate work. Write  Pertect type alignment. 


today for detailed information. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in Gs Principal Cities 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT 


THIS PAIR! 







Here is a hand that any printer can win business with. 
PACEMAKER OFFSET with its brilliant white color will 
put sparkle into any job. Closed compact texture, strong 
fibre and tub-sizing feature will answer any litho problem. 
Comes in full line of finishes, colors, laid marks, deckle 


edges and ROLL STOCK. 


BROCKWAY COVER. An Ideal Cover Line at Popular Prices! Try this quality cover 
paper on your next job. Reasonably priced it comes in nine pleasing finishes and eleven 
colors with printing and folding qualities necessary in a fine cover stock. 


Available in basis 20 x 26—50 and 65 Ib. weights. In 20x 26, 23x 35 and 26x 40 
sizes. Other sizes and weights on order. 
Write us on your business letterhead for full information and samples of Pacemaker Offset and Brockway Cover. 


GEO. A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Nc 27/7/77 


OF THE PRIMARY COLORS 





@ The snow white light from “National” 
White Flame Photographic carbons consists 
of these primary colors in essentially equal 
intensities. Use of this properly balanced 
light at the copy board simplifies the pro- 
duction of color separation neg ratives of 
correct: density. 


COLOR DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT 




















FOR COLOR PROCESS PLATES OF HIGHEST QUALITY AT MINIMUM COST 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
farronn WHITE FLAME UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
USE UCC 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CARBONS CARBON SALES DIVISION. CLEVELAND 0 GENERAL OFFICES: 30 & 42ND ST. NEW YORK.NY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS SAN. FRANCISCO 
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something about a 


ROBPORT BLAN 





Give a lithographic pressman a blanket that brings 
out his instinctive feeling for fine quality and superior 
craftsmanship and there’ll never be any bottlenecks 
in your pressroom. It’s the old story of Archimedes 
(he was an old Greek) who said he could move the 
world if he had a lever big enough. There isn’t a 
pressman in this industry who, figuratively speaking, 
doesn’t feel the same way. Give him the proper 
tools to work with and he’ll produce lithography 


second to none. 


That’s why you owe it to your own best interests 


to investigate the Robport Blanket without delay. 





New York: 100 Lafayette St. 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St. 
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ROBERTS & PORTER 








It has been tried, tested and found to meet every 


requirement an offset blanket should. It is made 
of the highest grade fabric available; one that is 
good and strong; a blanket surface-treated to guard 
against stretching; a blanket that will resist tear 
and fracture, tackiness, embossing, blistering and 
engraving; and, lastly, a blanket possessing absolute 


uniformity of thickness. 


Don’t handicap your pressmen. Give 
them the right tools, give them Robport 
Blankets—and they’ll do the rest. 





Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Phone: WABash 6935 
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... that it adds moisture entirely from controlled 
vapor—no water spray or roll condensation. 


... that it is readily adaptable to synchronism with 
supercalender, embosser, cutter or rewinder. 


... that it is already recognized as a most import- 
ant new development in assuring better, faster, 
more economical paper preconditioning. 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Main Office — 350 MADISON AVE., New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO—201 North Wells Street DETROIT—12953 Greeley Avenue 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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IG news last month was the announce- 

ment by Time that it would lithograph 

a weekly international air express edi- 
tion to go to the far corners of the world. 
Published in English, the world’s first plane- 
delivered magazine will be lithographed on 
a special lightweight paper to cut down the 
cost of delivery. Commencing with the first 
issue, the territory served will be Latin 
America, including Cuba and Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone. 
Lithography has been chosen as the medium 
for reasons of economy and speed. Subscribers 
and newsstand buyers in cities as far south as 
Santiago and Buenos Aires will receive copies 
on or before the date of publication on Time’s 
cover, a saving of as much as three weeks over 
present delivery schedules. Up to now the 
cost of airmailing a year of Time to South 
America has been about $272. The sub- 
scription rate of the new lithographed edition 
will be $10. Clearly, it is a venture unlike 
any other in magazine publishing, and lithog- 
raphy has adapted itself admirably to the 
new realities of air transportation and com- 
munication. 


BAD 


OW the U. S. defense program 
might affect the lithographic indus- 
try was pretty much of an academic 

question up to the first of this month. It is 
still a question, but has ceased being academic. 
Since the announcement by the Office of 
Production Management in Washington that 
henceforth mandatory priorities would apply 
to aluminum, it has become a very practical 
question. How much aluminum the litho- 
graphic industry uses is not immediately 
ascertainable at this time, but it is known 
that consumption has increased steadily each 
year. Some lithographic plants use aluminum 
plates exclusively, a great many others use 
both zinc and aluminum depending on the job 
at hand. Of course, mandatory control of 
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aluminum does not mean that the lithographic 
industry is entirely cut off from supplies. At 
least not yet. It means that the makers of 
aluminum may not, without permission of 
OPM, fill any but defense orders. It means 
that the lithographic industry will be given a 
rating by OPM, depending on how necessary 
the latter believes aluminum is to the indus- 
try, and will be rationed accordingly, or not 
at all. Defense needs, of course, will be 
supplied first, then if there is any left over it 
will be allocated according to the OPM prefer- 
ence ratings. Needless to say the ratings 
decided for civilian industries are important. 
We suggest that lithographers get in touch 
with their trade secretaries 
promptly and inform them of their exact 


association 


status as regards aluminum. 


ABAD 


HE astounding proposal made last 

month by the International Allied 

Printing Trades Association to seek 
national legislation to restrict and reduce 
radio as an advertising medium has had so 
much deserving abuse and ridicule heaped on 
it by this time that there is little we can add, 
except to reflect, in passing, how sadly typical 
it is of the mentality of a large segment of the 
printing industry. Of course, radio as an 
advertising medium provides strong com- 
petition for every form of printing. Of course, 
some printing trade craftsmen have probably 
lost their jobs as a result. But, good Lord, 
isn’t an advertising medium a business like 
any other, and isn’t our beloved American 
way dedicated to free enterprise and com- 
petition? Doesn’t the government have enough 
to say as it is about how business shall conduct 
itself without inviting further participation 
and enlarging the sphere of its influence? If 
the printing crafts unions feel that radio is 
moving in on them let them shake off their 
lethargy and do something about it. But of 
their own initiative. 











Line 


ITH the repeal of the Volstead 
Act in 1934 an honorable and 
colorful industry—one of Cali- 
fornia’s most important before pro- 
hibition—found itself faced with a task 
of complete public re-education. Dur- 
ing prohibition’s era of strange drinking 
customs Americans had forgotten or 
never had a chance to learn the sub- 
tleties of wine drinking. Except to some 
extent in California where home wine 
making had persisted through the long 
drought, and in New York City, wine 
was apt to be regarded as rather an 
esoteric indulgence, surrounded by a 
foreign aura of connoisseurship which 
gave hostesses inhibitions when it came 
to serving it. They had heard vaguely 
of wrong and right wines. How were 
they, for example, to know what went 
with lobster and what with rare steak? 
There was no fuss connected with cock- 


tails or hard liquor, and beer was just 
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But think of the humiliation of 
finding you had served red wine when it 
should have been white. Then, while 
you liked sweet wines best, didn’t some- 


folks. 


one say you should only like dry wines? 
Very, very confusing. So confusing, in 
fact, that rather than run the risk of a 


faux pas hostesses did not serve wine. 


California wine growers who produce 
go% of all American wines and who 
were anxious to put themselves back on 
the drinking map knew this was only 
part of the problem they had to face in 
building up their shattered industry. 
Not only the public, but dealers— 
dealers first of all—had to be educated. 

The first task the wine growers set 
for themselves was the establishment of 
standards. Very properly they under- 
took neither advertising nor publicity 
during the first years of repeal but de- 
voted this period to their product. But 
that is another story. When they felt 














they were justified in beginning to talk 
about California wines, they went about 
it in a systematic and intelligent man- 
ner. The part lithography was called 
on to play in the educational project 
they had laid out is a fascinating story. 
It includes the use of lithographed store 
banners, bottle toppers, bottle holders, 
wine handbooks and wine cookbooks, 
menu stickers, package stuffers, window 
display sets, a variety of seasonal 
banners and point-of-sale material, and 
two-sheet posters for dealer and restau- 
rant service and for posting in New 
York subway stations and Chicago 
elevated stations. Between fifteen and 
sixteen million pieces of lithographed 
material have helped to re-establish 
wine as an aid to “gracious living” dur- 
ing the past two years and new and in- 
creased materials in quarterly schedules 
are being issued steadily. A dozen well- 
known lithographers, most of them in 
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California but a few in the East, have 
helped produce this flood of lithographed 
advertising and educational material in 
runs varying from a few thousand (in 
the case of posters) to nearly four 
million pieces when it came to wine 
handbooks. 

It is an industry campaign, purely 
educational, no brand-promotion. In- 
dividual wine producers tie in as they 
see fit with their own brand advertising, 
and much of this has been done, es- 
pecially in California. The industry 

campaign, however, is national and 
sponsored by the Wine Institute which 
includes 99% of the industry. 

The Wine Institute lists 453 wine 
producers in California. Under the 
California Department of Agriculture 
Marketing Act of 1937 (as amended) a 
$2,000,000 budget for advertising and 
promotion was raised by assessment and 
the Wine Advisory Board formed to 
administer the project. The lithographed 
material (as well as a schedule of news- 
paper and magazine advertising) was 
produced and issued by this Board. The 
promotion period was three years. The 
first two years’ work has been done and 
the campaign now enters on its third 
year, to terminate (so far as the present 
program is concerned) in October, 1941. 
There are strong indications that it will 
be continued on an even more extensive 
scale after that date. 

In the spring of 1939 when the first 
dealer and consumer point-of-sale pieces 
were produced there was an absolute 
dearth of wine display material. In the 
words of an executive of the Wine In- 
stitute: “Just as fast as we could issue 
our dealer and consumer educational 
pieces they were absorbed. Nationally 
speaking, there was a vacuum so far as 
wine display matter was concerned. 
There were no dealer helps, no con- 
sumer promotion pieces of any kind. 
This accounts for the tremendously 
large runs on some of our material. On 
certain ones we could have distributed 
even more than we produced. The 
market is only now beginning to reach 
normal saturation so that it is a case of 
replacement with new, timely and sea- 
sonal material.” 

Considerable letterpress material has 
also been produced, but all the volume 
advertising was lithographed and lithog- 
raphy accounts for the largest part of 
what has been issued. 
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The first full color store banners 
issued in the spring of 1939 were art 
pieces playing up the theme of wine 
for hospitality. A summer piece fea- 
tured a new use for wine, suggested, 
“Try a Wine Cooler,”” showed tempting 





glasses of the summer drink in color 


with a pictorially presented recipe. 


SSUED in one, two, three and four 
million runs were hot wine drink 


folders, a wine handbook, menu stickers 


In the past two years between 15,000,000 and 
16,000,000 pieces of lithographed advertising have 
helped sell Americans on U. §. Wines. Today 35 per cent 
more domestic wines are being sold and 1941 — with 
foreign wines out of the picture —looks even better. 
This looks like a growing market for lithography. 










this popular way... 
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and correspondence stickers, and recipe 
package stuffers. Colorful bottle toppers 
and bottle holders were produced to 


draw attention to wines at point-of-sale, 


and for pricing. These were in runs of 


from 133,000 to 250,000. Along with 


counter display cards, these bottle 
toppers and bottle holders are dealer 
favorites and continue in most steady 


demand. 

In 1940, natural color photographs 
were adopted instead of art work for 
store banners and display cards and in 
the production of two-sheet posters. 
Their surfaces were varnished to give 
a high sheen. The results are superior 
to the artwork pieces. This year’s 
pieces are attracting nationwide com- 
ment wherever they have appeared. 

Despite the very large runs the Wine 
Institute has guarded carefully against 
handled with 


waste. Distribution is 


care. Distribution is in three channels, 
with the first two accounting for the 
greater volume. (1) By Wine Institute 
dealer service men. The Institute has 
between thirty-six and forty expert 
merchandising men in the field and these 
men are responsible for placing dealer 
and consumer lithographed material 
where it will have maximum effective- 
ness. (2) Direct by Wine Advisory 
Board on request from dealers, who have 
been advised of availability through 
trade advertising. (3) Through certain 
under an_ asso- 


The Wine Insti- 


tute supervises distribution by whole- 


wholesalers working 


ciated dealer service. 


salers to avoid waste. 

Dealers include all retailers of wine 
(package stores, groceries, drug stores, 
delicatessens, super-markets); then there 
are restaurants, hotels, railroads who 
use certain material. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in some states 
food and drug stores are not licensed to 
handle wines. All such stores may sell 
package wines in California. 

Virtually all display banners and 
posters are offered in soft sheet and 
card stock so that dealers may adapt 
the material to their display plans. All 
materials and themes are produced with 
maximum versatility so as to be usable 
in any type of store display or window 
display by any wine distributor in the 
retail classification. 

The menu stickers are being widely 
used by restaurants and hotels, even by 


railroad companies, and the correspond- 
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Material 
FALL STORE BANNER 
WINTER STORE BANNER 
FALL STORE BANNER 
SUMMER STORE BANNER 
BOTTLE TOPPER 
BOTTLE HOLDER 
BOTTLE TOPPER 
HOT DRINK FOLDER 
WINE HANDBOOK 
MENU STICKER “W.A.DRIVE” 
FALL MENU STICKER 
WINTER MENU STICKER 
PACKAGE STUFFER 
WINDOW DISPLAY SET 
HOLIDAY BANNER 
XMAS BOTTLE TOPPER 
HOLIDAY CARD 
WINE WEEK BANNER 


List of main lithographed material produced for the 
Wine Institute in past two years. 


Run Lithographer 

150,000 Schmidt Lithograph Company 

90,000 Louis Roesch Co. 

100,000 Schwabacher-Frey 

89,500 Consolidated Litho. 

250,000 Schmidt Lithograph Company 

135,000 Louis Roesch Co. 

150,000 Consolidated Lithograph 
1,000,000 Knight-Counihan Co. 
3,949,000 Edwards Deutsch 
1,025,500 Knight-Counihan Co. 
2,511,000 Crocker-Union 
1,800,000 Louis Roesch Co. 

2,000,000 Jorgenson & Co. 
6,000*Continental Litho. 

114,935 Schwabacher-Frey 

133,850 Schmidt Lithograph Company 

12,000 Continental Litho. 

300,000 Western Litho. 

75,230 A. Carlisle & Co. 





WINE COOK BOOK 


“Guests Tonight” 

‘“‘When You're Melting”’ 

“What's He Sipping”’ 

“Serve Wine”’ 

“Wine Makes Your Dinner Festive’’ 
“Hints on Hospitality” 


* Sets 





2-SHEET POSTERS 


4,800 Schmidt Litho. 


(add 2000 each to posters for subway and elevated display use) 


1,819 Western Litho. 
2,805 Western Litho. 
2,745 Western Litho. 


2,400 Western Litho. 
2,750 Western Litho. 








ence stickers by dealers and wineries 
on their correspondence, letterheads, en- 
velopes. The menu stickers, in three 
colors, suggest “A glass of wine makes 
good food taste even better,” and “Wine 
adds to the pleasure of good food”; 
while the correspondence stickers fea- 
tured the “‘Wine-for-America Drive” 
and reminded that wine was an im- 
provement “with meals. . . for refresh- 
ments.” 

A lithographed 32-page 
Wine Cook Book for consumers, con- 
taining fifty-seven recipes, was dis- 
tributed only on consumer request, not 
through dealers or other outlets. Of 
these booklets, 75,230 copies have been 
produced and 60,000 of that issue have 
been distributed on written request 
from that many consumers. The book- 


two-color 


let was announced in home economics 
sheets issued to dieticians, and offered 
through small cooking advertisements 
in single issues of certain women’s maga- 
zines. For two months women were 
writing in for the book at the rate of 
1000 a day. 

Bottle holders which have been dis- 
tributed to dealers in large quantities 


and considerable variety, continue to be 
among the most popular of the litho- 
graphed point-of-sale material in de- 
mand by dealers, along with bottle 
toppers. In three or two colors as a 
rule, these suggest: “Guests Tonight? 
Serve This Fine California Wine.” Red 
or white wine, or both, are pictured, 
and white space left to fill in brand, 
price, or other data. Hundreds of 
thousands of these various pieces have 
been and are being used by every type 
of wine dealer. A 1940 Christmas 
bottle topper using a spray of holly 
leaves and berries, says: “Take home 
this fine California Wine for Holiday 
Entertainment,” with space below for 
pricing. The run on this was 133,850. 

The National Wine Week Banner 
which was seen everywhere during 
October, 1940, had a run of 300,000 and 
was distributed to stores, restaurants, 
taverns and railroads. Produced from 
color photography it featured a wine- 
glass each, of white wine and red wine, 
alongside a tempting steak dinner, and 
announced “National Wine Week”’ and 
simply proposed “Drink Wine with 
Dinner Tonight.” This was varnished. 
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One of the most interesting and am- 
bitious of the displays is a window 
display kit consisting of seven litho- 
graphed pieces each in two, three or 
more colors and so designed as to be 
usable either as a unit, when fitted 
together and arranged, or separately 
for individual theme displays for window 
or store set-ups. Six thousand of these 
sets (or 42,000 pieces) were produced 
for distribution to selected outlets only 
through the Wine Institute direct. The 
object was educational entirely. The 
large main piece when set up shows the 
three main stages of wine production 
with a color view of a California vine- 
yard, a peep into a cellar with wine 
casks, and a cut-out extension of glasses 
of red and white wine. 

The text—“‘A.B.C. of Wine” (with 
color illustrations like a child’s primer) 
told that “There are many varieties of 
wine, but only two main types... ‘Dry’ 
table wines made tart (not sweet) to 
‘point up’ food flavors; ‘Sweet’ wines, 
made rich in flavor to complement 
refreshments,” with the reassuring in- 
formation added: ‘At all times, the 
wine you like best is the best wine to 


serve.” 


HE second piece, which can be 
used separately or fitted in with 
the first, is a color cut-out of a Cali- 
beauty carrying a basket of 
standard 


fornia 
grapes; below, the wine- 
glasses with red and white wine that 
appears in all the Institute advertising 
matter and the legend “See Our Selec- 
tion of Fine California Wines.” 

The remaining five pieces of the set 
either complete the educational kit, or 
may be used as central points for theme 
displays on the different wines featured: 
Port, Sherry, 
Sauterne. Each a cut-out, the upper 
portion wineglass-shaped, with inserts 
below showing the grapes from which 
the wine is made, and pictorial repre- 
sentation of the foods with which it is 


Muscatel, Burgundy, 


generally served (each wine in its 
customary, correct glass), a single state- 
ment fixes in the mind all that it is 
essential to know of the featured type 
of wine. For instance, on the Port cut- 
out: “California Port is red, sweet ... an 
all-occasion wine perfect with desserts.” 
On Burgundy: “California Burgundy is 
red, tart, dry ... made to serve with the 
“Califor- 


meat course.”’ On Sauterne: 
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nia Sauterne is golden, delicate 
complements mildly-flavored main 
dishes.” 

This kit, or its pieces used separately 
for theme displays, seeks not only to 
draw attention to dealers’ wines, but to 
subtly suggest wine usage without mak- 
ing of the serving of wine a too-com- 
plicated or esoteric ritual. Another 
constant aim of this and all other pro- 
motion pieces issued by the Institute is, 
of course, to create the desire to use 
wine, and use more wine. 

Supplementing these small and me- 
dium-sized pieces are some larger offer- 


ings, two-sheet posters built around 





six slogans, all playing up the ‘‘Hospi- 
tality” theme which has been the back- 
bone of the wine industry educational 
advertising since its inception. “Guests 
Tonight,” “When Melting,” 
“What’s He Sipping?”, “Serve Wine,” 
“Wine Makes Your Dinner Festive,” 
and “‘Hints on Hospitality” are the eye- 
catchers on these posters featuring gay 
dinner tables, luscious meals and festive 


You’re 


occasions all graced by the wine bottle 
and the wineglass. Full colors are used, 
reproduction is from color photographs, 
with varnished finish. Runs on these 
posters are from 1,819 to 4,800 respec- 
tively for selected dealer service, res- 
taurants and retail outlets, and 2000 
each for posting in New York subways 
and Chicago elevated stations. 

The Wine Advisory Board is con- 
stantly producing new materials in 
lithographed form, or new or seasonal 
versions of the material, releases for the 
major pieces being on quarterly sched- 
ules. While some pieces are designed 
to be good for continuous use, others 
are for seasonal or specific promotions. 
The Wine Institute makes quarterly 
surveys of field needs in the way of 
lithographed advertising, in the spring, 
for instance, surveying and planning 
for the latter third of the year and in 
the autumn for the spring. 

Its big task has been and continues 


to be educational. It mentions no 
brands and so has no problem in this 
direction. Above all, Wine Institute 
publicity is attempting to break down 
the big cause of sales resistance in the 
American host and hostess: fear of 
serving the wrong wine, if wine is 
served, using wrong glasses, wrong 


The lithographed 


pictorial material has done and con- 


temperatu res, etc. 


tinues to do an excellent job in this 
direction for while subtly picturing 
wines in their traditional settings and 
with traditionally customary food, thus 
building up associations in the public 
exposed to this material, it is constantly 
stressed that there are no hard and fast 
rules for wine drinking. The user can 
make his own rules if he wishes with 
perfect propriety. This is being con- 
stantly hammered home in all of the 
various kinds of promotion material. 

In the two years since the campaign 
started, approximately 35% more Cali- 
fornia wine is being used in America. 
In 1939, the first year of industry pro- 
motion, sales went up 174% over 1938. 
During the first ten months of 1940, 
sales were up an additional 16% over 
1939. This gives a 341% increase in 
less than two years. 

With the cutting off of imports, even 
though the American public has never 
been an important user of imported 
wines, it is safe to assume that Cali- 
fornia wine promotion will become more 
intensive. Hotels and restaurants of the 
nation have always been the chief dis- 
pensers of imported wines and these are 
now faced with the task of re-educating 
their patrons to appreciate domestic 
wines, since prices on imported vintages 
have doubled and soon the imports will 
be unavailable. The Wine Institute 
is already aiding hotel and restaurant 
managements to revise their sales ap- 
proach, to convince their clientele that 
American wines are as good as the im- 
ported varieties, and in some instances 
better. Plans are afoot to select certain 
domestic wines and kinds of wines for 
standardization on hotel menus, to be 
featured as America’s best, so that hotel 
managements may retain their reputa- 
tions as connoisseurs. It is already 
known to the initiated that certain 
California wines have taken prizes and 
medals in competition with imported 
wines. These wines will be played up. 

(Turn to page 55) 





HERE 


graphic arts reproduction in which 


is scarcely 


modern lithography is not play- 
ing its part. Not the least of these is the 
publishing field. Book production by 
lithography is now an old story. Within 
the last two or three years, offset has 
invaded the newspaper business and has 
already made a small, but definite niche 
for itself. More recently still, lithog- 
raphy has found that there is a full-time 
job for it to do in certain departments of 
the magazine publishing business. 

Letterpress and gravure are still, of 
course, the “accepted’’ methods of maga- 
zine production. It may surprise even 
the lithographic industry itself to know, 
however, that there are today a number 
of magazines which are being produced 
either in part or in whole by the offset 
method. 

Several magazines of national circu- 
lation have been using offset for cover 
work and special inserts more or less 
regularly for some time. Among these 
may be mentioned Esquire, Coronet and 
November, 


Fortune. Established in 


1936, Coronet has since its inception 
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a field of 


lithographed its covers in five colors and 
uses in addition three 4-page gatefold 
offset inserts in each issue. The inserts 
are in four colors and are used for some 
of the finer art reproduction work. For 
both cover and body, the magazine uses 
a special type of white wove offset paper. 
Standard offset 
Plates are deep etched. Both zinc and 


inks are employed. 


aluminum plates are used. 

Esquire first made use of lithography 
in December, 1939. The magazine now 
regularly includes three 4-page gatefold 
inserts in each issue. The work is in 
four colors, the mechanical details being 
similar to those employed by Coronet. 
Many famous drawings, such as some of 
Petty’s luscious females, have been thus 
reproduced. 

The work of both Coronet and Esquire 
is produced on a large, multicolor sheet- 
fed offset press. Coronet is lithographed 
on a sheet 35% x 64% and Esquire ona 
sheet 4334 x $74. 

Dun’s Review, the well-known econ- 
omic journal published by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., is another periodical 


that uses offset for cover work. In 


MAGAZINES... 





1937, the Review decided to use for cover 
design a series of old prints and con- 
cluded that through offset a more 
faithful reproduction of the actual prints 
could be achieved. These covers are 
lithographed in two colors only, black 
and one other. Deep etched aluminum 
plates are employed on 100 Ib. offset 
stock. The work is done on a 41 x 54 
Harris sheet-fed press, and the entire 
run of 50,000 copies monthly is com- 
pleted in 5 working days. 

In Toronto, Canada, a more ambitious 
offset project is being carried out. New 
World Illustrated, a picture magazine 
similar to Life, adopted offset for partial 
production in March, 1940. A 16-page 
offset insert is now used in each issue. 
Employing deep etched zinc plates, the 
work is turned out on a 41 x $4 single 
color sheet-fed press. Some 70% of the 
material reproduced is pictorial. Pro- 
duction time for the entire job (100,000 
copies, including composition, plate work 
and press work, ready for the bindery to 
insert in the letterpress section) is ap- 
proximately 10 full working days. 

“The principal reason for the use of 
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” 


is approximately 20%. 


part-time jobs. 


Mopern LirHocrapny, is produced 
probably the oldest magazine in the 


country, still extant, to be manu- 
factured throughout by lithography. 
Those first editions, for December, 1934, 
must by now be rapidly becoming 
collectors’ items. The journal uses both 
zinc and aluminum plates and is re- 
produced on a 70 lb. smooth finish 
litho paper. The press work is done on 
a medium sized, two-color, sheet-fed 
press. 
AGAZINE production by offset 
is by no means restricted, how- 
ever, to the trade press. The success 
of such national picture periodicals as 
Life and Look has stimulated the in- 
terest of local publishers in doing similar 
work. While gravure has been adopted 
for production by the large-circulation 
national picture magazines, some of the 
less pretentious journals have found in 
lithography a worthy substitute and 
have turned to it to obtain the savings 
in picture costs which the process permits. 

In Chester, Pa., for example, is pub- 
lished The Delaware County Advocate, 
a monthly devoted to local affairs in 
Delaware County. Established in 1866, 
the Advocate went lithographic in 1938. 
The reason is not far to seek. Some go% 
of its editorial space is devoted to 
pictures. The management estimates 
that the paper saves some 50% in its 
production costs by the use of lithog- 
raphy. 

The average circulation of the 4dvo- 
cate is about 2,500 copies. In format, 
its size is 8'4 x 11 inches, varying in 
number of pages from 40 to 72. A 
Harris LSB 17 x 22 sheet-fed offset press 
is used for production. Two colors are 


used on the cover, one inside, the paper 
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lithography,” states the publisher, “‘is 
to add bulk to the magazine and cut 
down labor costs. The saving in labor 


These examples, however, are but 
This magazine itself, 


completely by the offset method. It is 


. » » comparatively a new field for 
offset, but one which shows promise. 


Ay William B Uyarth 


being 60 lb. offset stock. Reader ac- 
ceptance of offset reproduction is re- 
ported to be excellent, although some 
readers have indicated a preference for 
a more glossy paper. The journal’s long 
history and an inspection of its adver- 
tising columns indicate that it is a 
highly successful going concern. 

A good deal of publicity has recently 
been given to the magazine Yankee, 
published at Dublin, N. H. This 
monthly, which was established in 1935, 
first adopted offset in 1940. The maga- 
zine is 8% x 11% in size and runs 48 
pages, plus cover. Because of its sub- 
stantial circulation (30,000 copies per 
issue), a web-fed press has been selected 
for purposes of production. The press 
is a Hoe perfecting web offset unit 
capable of lithographing two colors on 
one side of the web and one color on the 
other in one operation. Deep etched 
zinc plates are used. The entire run is 
completed in a week’s time. 

Here again the proportion of editorial 
space devoted to pictures is large,— 
approximately 25%,—and the manage- 
ment estimates a saving of from 25 to 
50 per cent in production costs due to 











































the use of lithography. Says the 
publisher: 

“Our principal reasons for choosing 
lithography were easier make-up, faster 
run and less expense. We believe it is 
the process all will be using before long. 
Its chief advantage is that the pub- 
lisher can offer both the reader and the 
advertiser more for his money. 

“Reader acceptance of our adoption 
of the lithographic process has been 
almost 100%. We have had only one 
or two cancellations and many approv- 
ing letters.” 

He adds, however: “Production men 
in the lithographic business have solved 
the problems of production satisfactor- 
ily, but not until they develop layout 
men, etc., who know type faces, modern 
layout and reproduction values will 
lithography come into its own. A pub- 
lisher’s staff can furnish the knowledge, 
but is handicapped by not knowing 
what offset will do.” 

An extremely interesting offset pro- 
ject is being developed in New York in 
the form of a monthly syndicated house 
organ called Foto News. This periodical, 
which is distributed by various manu- 
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facturing concerns each under its own 
name, now has a combined circulation 
of approximately 40,000 copies per 
issue. The magazine is 9 x 12 inches in 
size and averages 12 pages and cover. 
Lithography has been used since its 
inception in January, 1939. In style, 
the periodical is very much along the 
lines of Life, 85% of editorial space being 
devoted to pictures, with reading matter 
largely confined to captions. A splendid 
editorial and pictorial job is being done. 

Foto News is lithographed on a Harris 
S7L 36 x 48 sheet-fed press. A special 
super-calendered litho stock is used 
which gives excellent reproduction. One 
color only is employed except on the 
cover which is two-color work. Economy 
and simplicity of handling were the 
principal reasons for the choice of offset; 
the management estimates a consider- 
able saving in production costs through 
lithography under present conditions of 
publication. 

The latest convert to offset magazine 
production is the monthly periodical 
published by the Redemptorist Fathers 
on behalf of the Shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupre, just outside of Quebec. Thous- 
ands of devotionists and tourists visit 
the Shrine each year, and the circulation 
of the magazine, the Annals of Good 
St. Anne de Beaupre, has grown since its 
establishment in 1873 to over 150,000. 
Two editions, one French, one English, 
are regularly published. 

The magazine itself is 958 x 676 in 
size and totals 32 pages including cover. 
Lithography was first adopted in the 
spring of 1940. The magazine is now 
produced on an ATF-Webendorfer web- 
fed rotary offset press specially designed 
for periodical work. The press is con- 
structed to lithograph 2 colors on each 
side of the web or 4 colors on one side 
of the web at one operation. Production 
is at the rate of 12,000 impressions an 
hour. Deep etched zinc plates are used. 

Between 20 and 26% of the editorial 
space of the Annals is devoted to picture 
material, both line drawing and _half- 
tone. The saving in production costs 
due to the use of the lithographic process 
is estimated to be approximately 10 
per cent. 

“Our early impressions of lithography 
are enthusiastic,’ writes Father Neron, 
editor of the paper. “Although we are 
still in the experimental stage and 


hesitate to pronounce an opinion, we 
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expect to achieve economy, clearer 
pictures and a more attractive cover 
through the process. We particularly 
appreciate the better pictures at low 


cost.” 


UTSIDE of regular commercial 

publishing channels, lithography 
has been finding an expanding market 
for its services in the field of house organ 
production. A survey just completed 
by Printers’ Ink, Monthly, covering no 
less than 570 house magazines now 
being issued, shows that 78 of them, or 
over 13 per cent are lithographically 


produced. A wealth of attractive ma- 





Since this article was written, 
Time, it is announced, will 
publish an international edition 
for distribution throughout Latin 
America which is to be litho- 
graphed. An important feature 
of the project will be the speed 
of delivery. It formerly took up 
three weeks to deliver copies 
to Latin America. Now, how- 
ever, copies will arrive in ad- 
vance of issue dates. Jersey 
City Printing Company will do 
the lithographing. Time will 
make up the magazine in New 
York, teletype it to Cuneo Press, 
in Philadelphia, Cuneo will pull 
page-proofs, make paste-ups 
and deliver to Jersey City 
Printing by motorcycle, arriving 
at 8 o'clock on a Tuesday eve- 
ning. Jersey City will lithograph, 
bind, bundle and address the 
edition by 10 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning. Copies will then 
be flown to Jacksonville, Fla., 
arriving 2:30 A.M. Thursday. 
Eastern Air Lines will then fly 
copies by clipper to points 
south, making delivery by 6:30 
Thursday night. The run at first 
will be between 20-and 
30,000, black and white only. 
Cover will be letterpress. Paper 
will be a 30 Ib. stock. The first 
edition is scheduled for May 5. 
Early this month Time, Cuneo 
and Jersey City were turning 
out practice copies in prepara- 
tion for the real thing. 











terial of this kind was presented at the 
Living Lithography Exhibit. Especially 
familiar to those in the graphic arts is 
the beautiful work done from time to 
time by Westvaco Inspirations. Another 
outstanding example of fine lithographic 
black-and-white and color reproduction 
is The Stylist, house organ of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Guild. 

Analysing the use of lithography in 
the magazine field, certain conclusions 
are apparent. Lithography is particu- 
larly suitable for the production of 
highly pictorialized modern publications 
of small or medium circulation. It is 
especially valuable where multi-color 
work, either line or process, is con- 
templated. On the other hand, lithog- 
raphy is still handicapped because of 
lack of experience with publication work. 
Except in a few instances, the full scope 
and perfection of the process has not 
been utilized in connection with maga- 
zines. 

Greater speed in preparation and 
precision in making deadlines must also 
be achieved. This at present is as much 
a mental as a mechanical problem. 
Lithographers, because they are not 
used to it, do not think in terms of 
publication dates and the like. The fact 
that the Hartford Newsdaily, when in 
production, regularly put to bed a 
16-page tabloid newspaper in two hours 
indicates that there is no essential 
stumbling block to speed and precision 
inherent in the lithographic process 
itself. 

Likewise, if lithography is going into 
periodical production in a serious way, 
there is need for intensive study of press 
equipment and supplies. The only 
company that so far seems to have 
developed an offset press expressly for 
periodical work is the Webendorfer 
Division of American Type Founders, 
Inc. To meet the demands of modern 
publishing, press equipment must not 
only give a high rate of output, but must 
also assure that precision of reproduc- 
tion which will permit both the editor 
and the advertiser to make full use of 
high-fidelity work. The 
paper companies have to date given 
little attention to the problem of stock 


multi-color 


suitable for magazine reproduction, yet 

within the price range that the average 

periodical can afford to pay. The ink 

companies, too, can doubtless improve 
(Turn to page 61) 
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LUORESCENT lighting has 

grown rapidly since its introduc- 

tion as a new illuminant. We are 
becoming accustomed to seeing it in 
stores, offices, in show windows and for 
countless decorative purposes. To many, 
fluorescent lighting may seem like a 
novelty, but lithographers should be 
cognizant of the fact that this new form 
of light offers numerous advantages to 
the lithographic industry. 

Fluorescent lamps have already found 
a widespread application for general 
lighting in manufacturing plants. It 
can be used effectively in the following 
places in an offset printing establish- 
ment: 

(1) Over the feeder and delivery ends 
of an offset press; (2) over the ink mix- 
ing and color matching tables; (3) in 
opaquing and layout tables; (4) in 
negative finishing sinks; (5) in retouch- 
ing tables; (6) over the proofreader’s 
table; (7) for illuminating Kodachromes 
and other transparencies in the positive 
holder of a process camera. 

While the reader may feel that he has 
a satisfactory filament light source for 


each of the applications enumerated 


Showing the use of fluorescent 


light in the pressroom at Kopp 
Printing Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
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FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


. » » @ discussion of its growing appli- 


cation in graphic arts production 


above, there are sound scientific reasons and more practical illuminant than the 


which make fluorescent light a better conventional filament bulbs regardless 












































Showing the use of units of fluorescent light. 





The units are 


mounted 31 inches above the work area with four feet between 
each one. The units provide between 50 to 60 footcandles of light. 


ot fixtures, reflec tors, filters, etc. The 

facts which substantiate this contention 

are the following: 
1) Economy 


diate a greater amount of useful light 


Fluorescent tubes ra- 


for the current input than do incan- 
descent bulbs and the tube life is con- 
siderably longer. 

B) Diffuse Light—The bulb diffusion 
area of a fluorescent tube is many times 
that of an ordinary filament lamp of 
similar light output. The light is softer, 
easier on the eyes and_ practically 
shadowless 

C) Cooler Operation 


equal light output, a fluorescent tube 


Based on an 


radiates only about one-fifth the amount 
of heat of an incandescent bulb. The 
tube can, therefore, be operated closer 
to the working surface without dis- 
comfort. 

D) Untform Color 


Fluorescent tubes maintain a uniform 


Temperature 


light output and color temperature even 
with slight changes in line voltage. In 
addition, the color temperature of the 
radiated light remains unchanged 
throughout the useful life of a tube. 

Fach of these features has some special 
significance to lithographers. Individ 
ually or collectively they justify the use 


of fluorescence in an offset plant. 
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The economy of fluorescent light op- 
peration is a variable factor which de- 
pends in a great measure on the indi- 
vidual application, type of reflector 
used, type of current, etc. This much is 
certain, however. Fluorescent lighting 
can cut your light bill as much as 50% 
for the same foot candles. It takes a 60 
watt filament bulb to equal the light 
output of 25 watts in fluorescent tube 
lighting (lamp plus auxiliary watts). A 
fluorescent tube has about twice the 
useful life of an incandescent bulb. No 
matter how you figure, fluorescent is 
cheaper to operate. To install fluores- 
cent lighting will be considerably more 
expensive than an equal incandescent 
installation. Fixtures at present are 
relatively high, but as mass production 
methods are applied to these fixtures, 
the prices will undoubtedly decrease. 

Because of its soft, practically shadow- 
less light, fluorescence is desirable over 
the delivery end of the press. Impres- 


sions will appear sharper and the press- 


man can see into every essential part of 


the press. The proofreader, too, will find 
this diffuse light easy on the eyes. The 
absence of glare makes type stand out 
sharp and clear, eliminating thereby 
many errors attributed to eye fatigue. 


When working with negatives and 


positives, either in a dry or wet states 
heat can have very harmful results. In 
the case of dot-etching, negative finish- 
ing in the darkroom, stripping, etc., 
heat can cause the emulsion to swell, 
reticulate, melt and blister. Incandes- 
cent bulbs generate considerable heat 
whereas fluorescent tubes operate very 
much cooler. By replacing filament 
bulbs with fluorescents in dot-etching 
tables, finishing sink, stripping tables, 
etc., the annoying and damaging ele- 
ment of heat can be eliminated. Heat 
will also cause film negatives in a dry 
state to buckle and change size, thus 
spoiling register. This can also be 
avoided by changing to fluorescence in 
layout tables. 

The combination of diffuse light and 
cool operation of fluorescent tubes offers 
another advantage in connection with 
layout tables. To avoid hotspots and 
excessive heat, filament lamps in layout 
tables are generally placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the ground glass 
working surface. This necessitates a 
housing of some form which usually 
occupies about two-thirds of the space 
between the table top and the floor. 
When working at any bench or table, 
it is most convenient and natural for 

(Turn to page 55) 
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STANDARDIZED 
PRODUCTION... 


It is being accomplished in more and 
more lithographic plants throughout the 
country, says the author, who here- 
with relates some of the problems which 
these firms have had to face and lick. 


ETTING about the country as I 
do, I have had the good fortune 
to run into some very interesting 

production problems in_ lithographic 
plants and have sat in on many a dis- 
cussion between the key men in plants 
which have been enlightening. It seems 
very apparent that the up-and-coming 
concern is doing much to standardize 
production procedure. From the boss on 
down the line to the ink stock clerk 
there exists a deep-seated awareness of 
the necessity for uniformity, consistency 
and a standard procedure. Each pro- 
duction department is aware of the need 
for it to eliminate variables in its work. 
It realizes that if it makes a boner, it 
will throw production out of kilter all 
along the line. Each department is 
interdependent on the other. Gone is 
the day when the platemaker can turn 
out a botched job and expect the press- 
man through adjustment of his fountain, 
his rollers, the flow of the ink, or some 
such makeshift, to cover up his poor 
work. So each member of the various 
production departments is aware of 
his very definite responsibility in the 
results of the finished job. This is 
certainly a healthy sign. 

The following is a rather rambling 
account of some of the problems which 
those plants which are removing the 
variables from lithography had to face 
and how they licked them, or are licking 
them. For there will never be a time, 
not soon anyway, when a standard pro- 
cedure for once and for all will be es- 
tablished. There is nothing static about 


the process. Developments are occurr- 
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ing too fast. It is necessary that the 
battle to remove the variables in lithog- 
raphy be fought from day to day. 
There was some discussion recently 
in an up-and-coming litho plant regard- 
ing the use of Monel and Stainless Steel 
plates and their relative merits as com- 
pared to Zinc and Aluminum. The 
owner of this plant suggested to his fore- 
man that he try some out. The foreman 
was not too willing. He reminded his 


boss of the fact that running only two 





kinds of plates, meaning Zinc and 
Aluminum, caused enough confusion 
and that putting in one or two more 
kinds might easily upset the smoothness 
of their routine. 

The owner of the plant persisted, 
however, pointing out the fact that he 
had heard that Monel and Stainless 
Steel plates were so resistant to oxida- 
tion that it was unnecessary to gum 
them up when stopping the press, 
which was quite an improvement, he 
said, over Zinc and Aluminum since 
both are inclined to oxidize in the 
presence of moisture and air. 

Now this all led to a very interesting 
discussion in which some things were 
said about plates and litho production 
procedure in general which are true, and 
some which are untrue. In the first 
place, if Zinc or Aluminum plates are 
kept wet they oxidize very slowly, and 
this can be taken care of by a slight 
amount of acid in the water fountain 
while running. Of course, the amount 
of acid is rather critical, causing a slow 
dissolution of the plate surface when too 
work and 


strong, undermining the 
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sharpening the tints. On the other 
hand, if the plate does not get enough 
acid, it oxidizes more rapidly than the 
acid can dissolve the oxide and it is 
likely to scum and print false tints. In 
the case of albumen coatings, the norm 
ally hard albumen dot becomes soft 
and water receptive, so that is does not 
accept a full charge of ink and is called 
a blind plate. 

Naturally being able to stop a press 
without gumming up would be of par 
ticular advantage during makeready. 
For during this period, when the press- 
man 1s giving most of his attention to 
getting what he calls the lay or fit and 
register, he is apt to keep the plate 
slightly undercharged with ink in order 
to avoid trouble and the long process of 
removing ink from an_ overcharged 
plate. This leaves the plate unpro- 
tected and unfit to properly resist gum 
in the image areas, particularly if the 
gum is a little too thick and is put on 
carelessly and without proper smoothing 
down. Many a plate has been ruined 
right at this point and for that reason, 
it should be a rule that no plate be 
gummed until it has had a double 


rolling of the inkers. When a press 


Uniformity of grain 
is vitally important. 
Many times the 
failure of a plate can 
be traced directly 
back to the grain- 
ing operation. If 
there is uniformity 
in the graining then 
the platemaker can 
adjust his coatings, 
whirler speed, 
finishing, etc., to 
fit the type of 
plate he receives and 
consistently turn 
out good work. 
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trips off, it has delivered the major 
portion of its ink to the blanket, 
whether it be during makeready, or at 
noon, or at the end of a job, and that 
plate is in no condition to be gummed, 
particularly if the gum is a little too 
thick or beginning to sour. It must be 
given a double roll of the inkers before 
gumming. 

Speaking of thick or sour gum, it has 
been the cause of a lot of trouble in the 
form of gum streaks. A plate might be 
running perfectly at quitting time and 
the next morning it won't roll up. To 
prevent this fresh gum should be issued 
to the entire plant every morning. The 
ink stock clerk can mix it and the tester 
check it with a hydrometer, also making 
a pH test for acid. 

Another chore for the tester should be 
to test the pH of every water fountain 
twice a day. This is particularly neces- 
sary on presses using Zinc plates be- 
cause no suitable acid has been found 
for Zinc that has buffer capacity, and 
any little thing may easily change the 
pH of an acid that lacks buffer capacity. 
4 satisfactory buffer mixture has, on 
the other hand, been found for Alumi 


num, consisting of citric acid and sodium 





citrate, using 4 oz. of the former and 
1 oz. of the latter to 5 gals. of water, 
and then adjusting to a pH value of 4.8 
by adding a little more of one or the 
other. 

While the aforementioned statement 
that Monel and Steel can be run without 
acid, as there is no oxide to dissolve, 
may be true in the case of hand transfer 
or deep-etch pilates, an albumen plate 
would be apt to soften and print light 
without acid. And about this not gum- 
ming a plate, it occurs to me that under 
a very dry condition, if a plate stood 
long enough and some of the ink mist 
and air pump vapor that is always 
present in the air were allowed to soak 
into the dry gelatin thoroughly enough, 
there would be a decided tendency to 


scum when the plate was started upagain. 


HE hardness of a litho plate is very 
important. How can one expect to 
obtain uniformity of grain if there is a 
variation in the hardness of plates? 
And variation in grain can upset the 
whole process. 
I remember a discussion recently be- 
tween a chemist and a grainer over 


some albumen plates which had softened 
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‘*The prover con- 
tended that it was his 
job to get the best 
possible proof no 
matter what tricks 
he had to employ to 
get it. The foreman 
said this was alto- 
gether the wrong 
point of view. He said 
a proof made that 
way was faked and 
really didn’t mean 
anything. The art di- 
rector disagreed ...”’ 


up in the press. The chemist traced the 
trouble right back to the grain, but the 
grainer expressed the opinion that the 
plates failed through underexposure and 
therefore the platemaker was at fault. 
But the chemist explained that while 
the plates were underexposed, meaning 
that the tanning of the albumen was not 
complete, the fault was not the plate- 
maker’s because the albumen coating 
was too thick to properly tan in the 


normal exposure time. 


“Then why not blame the coating of 


the plate instead of the grain?’ asked 
the grainer. 

The chemist then went on to explain 
that the thickness of the coating de- 
pended upon the viscosity of the coating 
liquid, the whirler speed, the tempera- 
ture and humidity in the whirler, and 
the coarseness of the grain. On the 
defective plates, he said, each item had 
been checked and all were in line except 
the grain. 

The grainer had to see the point, so 
he and the chemist looked into the 
matter further and found from the plate 
numbers that are stamped along the 
edges that two of the plates, according 
to the graining records, were grained 
side by side in a two-plate grainer just 
before lunch time, three days previous. 
By checking the time that the graining 
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operation was started, they should have 
been finished up at exactly 12 o'clock 
noon, then 5 minutes spent in washing 
and gumming, and 2 minutes for drying, 
so that the plates should have been in 
the rack at 12:07 at the very earliest. 
Yet it was discovered that the grainer’s 
helper punched his time card that day at 
12:02. When confronted with this evi- 
dence, the helper admitted that he shut 
the machine down a few minutes early 
that morning, thinking it would make 
no difference. The grainer, who by that 
time understood the importance of uni- 
formity of grain, went to great pains to 
explain everything that the chemist had 
pointed out to him, further adding that 
by reducing the graining time the 
abrasive had not yet been broken down 
to its final size and therefore the grain 
on the plates was still coarse. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
uniformity of grain is even more im- 
portant than a perfect grain. I grant 
that this is open to much argument. 
I admit the importance of a good, 
mossy, dull-appearing grain, free from 
sparkle and bright scratches, but I still 
maintain that a grain can be a little 
under par and turn out good work if it 
is uniform from plate to plate, day in 
and day out. Because then the plate- 


maker can adjust his coatings, whirler 





speed, light timing, finishing, etc., to fit 


the type of plates he is getting, and turn 
out a uniform plate. The pressman also 
can standardize his procedure to suit 
one kind of plate, and get so that he 
knows by feel and sight just when his 
water is working properly, which he 
cannot do when he gets a variety of 
grains. 

So much for the importance of the 
grain and its uniformity. Now a few 
words about graining itself. The grainer 
in the case just described floundered 
around for a long time before he got the 
situation cleared up. Whenever he got 
a grain that suited the pressman, it was 
too coarse for the platemaker. The 
transfer department also had its say 
and the prover, who was then using a 
hand machine and leather roller, wanted 
a grain to suit him. I give the checker 
the credit for finally working it all out, 
though the rest of the boys certainly did 
their part by throwing away some of 
their old and firmly-rooted ideas about 
lithography. Before the problem was 
completely solved they all had to work 
on even the sales manager, so the effects 
of this education were far-reaching. 

The checker started off with the wise 
assumption that in order to get the best 
grain possible, it was necessary to have 
the best equipment and materials pos- 
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machine. After installing new bushings, 
ball races and other worn parts, and 
taking out all slack in the driving and 
oscillation units to eliminate chatter 
and pounding, he succeeded in stopping 
the marble skid that is caused by 
vibration. 

Next he examined many types of 
abrasives under the microscope and 
found one designed especially for litho 
plate graining. It had a good cutting 
formation for the work, crushed slowly 
and when it did fracture, retained its 
cutting formation and did not form 
splinters to gouge the plate. 

He decided upon the use of steel balls. 
He tried many sizes and found that 
when they were too small they did not 
cut deeply enough unless he used two 
layers, and this interfered with proper 
rolling and caused some skidding. When 
the marbles were too large they cut too 
deeply, crushed the abrasive too rapidly, 
and in some instances buckled the 
plates. He finally selected a size around 
a half inch which was found to be satis- 
factory and allowed for wear. 

Next he set out to establish a type 
of grain that was acceptable to both the 
platemaking department and the press 
room. He found a grain that suited the 
platemaker perfectly, but the foreman 
showed him that while it printed per- 
fectly on short runs, long runs polished 
it down. The tester had worked hard to 
get this grain and it had everything a 
grain should have. It was dull-looking, 
it was of a mossy appearance, and it 
held a lot of water without looking 
shiny, and it worked so well for the first 
few thousand impressions that he didn’t 


want to give it up. 


INALLY, he and _ the 
thought of another angle and went 
felt that if the 


foreman 
to work on it. They 
punishment which the grain received in 
the press was less severe then this grain 
were 


might be satisfactory, and they 


right. How they brought this about 
will be described a little later on. 

In the meantime, once the coarse 
ness of the grain had been decided upon, 
it became necessary to establish uni 


formity and eliminate all variables. 


First the motor of the graining machine 
was tested for constant speed under 
found 


varving load and voltage, and 


satistactorv. Then a binocular micro 
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sible. First, he overhauled the graining 





‘*The art director said that he made notes of any inaccuracies as the 
proving progressed and then made corrections in the glass before the 
press plates were made. He admitted that it was more or less guesswork.”’ 


scope was purchased so that the plates 
could be compared with a perfect sample 
from time to time. An accurate timing 
device was procured and then more ex- 
periments were made. 

The right quantity of abrasive per 
10 square feet was determined and just 
enough water to avoid floating the abra- 
Too much water 


floated it, 


sive was ascertained. 
washed the abrasive and 
causing scratches, and too little water 
allowed the abrasive to wear down too 
quickly. Now these established quan- 
tities, it was learned, would only work 
when the time was held to 28 minutes. 
Less than that gave too coarse a grain 
and more than that made mud of the 
abrasive. Another thing which had to 
be watched carefully was the type of 
grain the plate wore before it received 
this new treatment. If it had previously 
had a coarse grain, much of this fine 
abrasive would embed itself in the old 
grain and refuse to work, so more ma- 
terial would have to be used. On new 
plates it was found that two complete 
grainings were necessary for good re- 
sults, and that three were better. When 
a plate had become accustomed, after 
repeated grainings, to the new method, 
time 


the established quantities and 


were very satisfactory and everyone 


was happy. Everyone, that is, except 


the prover, who maintained that he 
could make a prettier picture with the 
fine grain he used to get. This really 
started something. 

The prover was a man of the old 
school, and, from his point of view and 
that of the art director, a darn good 
one, but the foreman disagreed with his 
point of view. The prover contended 
that it was his job to get the best pos- 
sible proof no matter what tricks he had 
to employ to get it. And he was backed 
up by the art director. The foreman 
said that this was altogether the wrong 
point of view. He said a proof made 
that way was a faked proof and didn’t 
prove anything. The art director dis- 
agreed, saying that it was a sample to 
submit to the customer for criticism, 
and that it was necessary to make it as 
good as possible, by any means what- 
soever, so that the customer would be 
pleased. The salesmen, who were in the 
habit of going into the plant and talking 
about their problems to the workmen, 
had told him how they wanted their 
proofs and he said they ought to know 
what they wanted. 

Then the question arose as to just 
what the purpose of a proof was. Was 
it a demonstration of the prover’s skill 
in reproducing a beautiful picture, or 


was it something to be presented to the 
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customer by the salesman to show the 
customer what the plant hoped the job 
would look like, or was it a sample of 
the defects and inaccuracies of the art 
work so that corrections could be made 
before the press plates were made and 
the job run off? 

All sides stuck to their guns. It was 
finally brought before the administrative 
executive committee and thrashed out, 
and some very unexpected things came 
to light. The first fact, and probably 
the most important, uncovered was that 
the method, the materials, and the 
equipment used by the prover produced 
results far different than the results that 
would finally be obtained in the press- 
room. The grain of the plate was 
different. The exposure time for proof 
plates was different. The ink used was 
of a body that a power press could not 
use. The plate was rolled up with less 
water on it than the pressman would 
dare attempt, and then it was fanned 
dry before the print was made. The 
prover was also allowed to roll both 
ways of the plate and, at the direction 
of the art director, favor certain parts 
of the image with more or less ink, 
something no power press could do. 

The boss was amazed and asked the 
art director how he ever expected to 
correct faulty art work without a rep- 
resentative proof of his positives and 
negatives. The art director said that he 
made notes of any inaccuracies of the 
plates as the proving progressed, and 
then made corrections in the glass before 
the press plates were made. But he 
admitted that it was more or less guess- 
work, and that he often found it neces- 
sary to ask for variations in exposure in 
the plate department and also requested 
some dangerous manipulations of ink 
fountains in the pressroom. He even 
admitted that at times he was respon- 
sible for holding up large presses op- 
erating at a rate of $15 per hour or more 
while he etched, and polished and did 
sundry other things to an imperfect 
plate. 

The head accountant was aghast, and 
wanted to know why this was not shown 
on the time cards. The foreman said 
that it was such a usual thing that it 
was just put down as makeready or loss 
time. It was decided then and there 
that any further manipulation of plates 
on the press was to be fully explained in 
writing, not only by the foreman but 
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also by the art director. The accountant 
then explained the difference in cost be- 
tween an hour’s work in the art depart- 
ment where the rate is $2.50, correcting 
a faulty negative, and an hour’s work 
on a plate in the pressroom where the 
rate is from $15 to $20 per hour. The 
boss further pointed out that work done 
in the art room by a positive dot re- 
ducing method which would eliminate 
juggling of exposure time, adjustment 
of the ink 
fiddling with the plate at the press 
would produce far more uniform results 
and better lithography all around. 

The art director then asked a ques- 
tion: “If we make an exact proof of the 


fountain, and makeshift 


glass after the first retouching, it will 
not be acceptable to the customer and 
the salesmen are always too impatient to 
wait for a second proof, so what can be 
done but take advantage of the tricks 
of the prover’s trade?” 

As a result of this question a very 
wise rule was adopted. It was decided 
that a salesman, not being an executive, 
has no business therefore to give orders 
in the plant, that he might do a lot of 
damage through his lack of technical 
knowledge and his partiality to his own 
particular customer’s job, so it was made 
a hard and fast rule that all salesmen 
were to stay out of the factory. They 
were to check only with the sales 
manager, who would keep them in- 


formed of the progress on all jobs. 


FTER the introduction of the Den- 
sitometer, pressman’s proofs be- 
came so good that now salesmen prefer 
them to the faked prover’s proofs and 
the latter 
entirely. 
If the litho firm we have been dis- 
cussing had not cleared up its proving 
troubles before trying deep-etch, it 
never would have had its present success 
with it, because deep-etch does not lend 
itself to faking, and variables in ex- 


have been discontinued 


posure timing, development timing, 
coating thickness, humidity and tem- 
peratures have to be eliminated. Of 
course, this company knew from its ex- 
perience with albumen that humidity 
had a lot to do with exposure timing. 
It learned this at the time it had the 
trouble over voltage fluctuation with 


After 


the electric 
checking all the other variables he 
could think of, the checker conceived 


power company. 








the idea that the light intensity varied 
and caused a soft print now and then. 
The platemaker said that this was im- 
possible because the timing device used 
was of a type that slowed down when 
the voltage dropped, and lengthened the 
time of exposure in exact relation to the 
decrease in light intensity. 

The checker asked him how he knew 
this and the platemaker said that this 
timing device was carefully designed for 
just that purpose. The book said so. 
The didn’t 
everything he read in books. He wanted 
to check it. 
method for accurately testing the com- 


checker said he believe 


He knew of a staining 


parative amount of the degree of tan- 
ning of albumen. So he had a voltage 
regulator put onto the line to the arc 
light ahead of the timer. He had a 
voltmeter put across the line at the 
timer and another as near to the light 
source as possible. In fact, one lead to 
each carbon itself. Then he stationed 
someone in the photo composing room 
for two days to tabulate the voltage on 
both meters at the beginning and near 
the end of each exposure. In addition 
he was to make a note of each time the 
light carbons were trimmed, and meas- 
ure the length of the carbon extending 
from the jaws after each exposure. 
There had always been an ammeter 
in this line, but no one paid much atten- 
tion to it, but in this check its readings 
were tabulated too. 

The checker had another assistant 
check the timing of each exposure with 
a stop watch, and as each exposure had 
a number, it was easy to determine 
the actual time and the voltage and 
amperage readings of each exposure. 
He found that there was little com- 
parative relationship between the volt- 
meters so that even if the timing device 
were properly calibrated, which it was 
not, it would be of little use because the 
loss of voltage between the timing de- 
vice and the arc itself varied with the 
length of the arc, the surface contact 
of the carbon lamps, the temperature of 
the resistance, the length of the carbons, 
and probably with the carbon material 
itself. 

The stop watch readings showed that 
the time varied with the line voltage 
but not in direct proportion, so the 
checker set out to see what he could do 
to eliminate voltage fluctuation en- 

(Turn to page 53) 
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ROSE by any other name would 
smell as sweet—so we're told by 
Shakespeare—but 
lithography, the fog of trade names, 
pseudonyms, and fancy descriptions 
that has clouded the process for too long 
creates somewhat less than a pleasant 
odor, and we all know that halitosis and 
B. O. aren't exactly synonymous with 
popularity. Too many lithographers 
think that the way to win customers and 
influence buyers is to give their product 
a little glamour by christening it with a 
fancy name. But they somehow always 
overlook the fact that the big buyer is 
just a small-town boy at heart with an 
Missouri” attitude. He 


“I’m from 


wants facts—not frills. He’s willing 
enough to investigate a process with 
definite advantages for the job at hand 
but when confronted with unin- 
telligible names and conflicting facts, 
you can’t blame him for shying away 
and turning to a process he’s familiar 
with. Let alone befogging buyers, 
lithographers even manage to confuse 
themselves every now and then. 

A specimen of a handsome job re- 
cently produced by an eastern lithog- 
rapher appeared in Mopern Lirnoc- 
RAPHY a few months ago. The news 
item that went with it stated that the 
Biankety-Blank Process had been used 

the word “‘lithography’’ wasn’t even 
mentioned. A few days after the issue 
was off the press, we received a letter 
from a lithographer out west which said 
that he was much impressed by this fine 
piece of work and very interested in the 
new process used and would we send 
him further information about it. We 


referred the letter to the lithographer 
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speaking of 


who had produced the job and this was 
his reply: “We are very grateful for the 
kind comments of your reader but are 


afraid we can’t give him any information 





The same thought must have oc- 
curred at about the same time to 
R & L Litho Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, and the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America. Both last 
month launched a campaign to 
inform buyers about lithography 
and break down the confusion 
which prevails due to the scores of 
trade names used to describe the 
process and baffle the general public. 
R & L Litho Corporation’s promo- 
tion was in the form of a brochure, 
which is reviewed in the accom- 
panying article. 











about our process, since, as you know, 
Blankety-Blank is just a trade name for 
lithography.”” Another lithographer we 
know uses this description on his letter- 
head: ‘“‘Photo-lith, Offset Printing, 
Photo-Offset, Planographing.’”” When 
you come right down to it, that’s prac- 
tically stealing Gertrude Stein’s thunder. 
Maybe the industry had better get a 
clearer picture of the lithographic pro- 
cess in its own mind before attempting 
to educate the general public. 

There’s been a lot of talk about lifting 
this mystic veil of misinformation, but 
very few constructive measures have 
been taken. The “Living Lithography” 
exhibitions are a step in the right direc- 
tion and the promotional program just 
announced by the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America is something to cheer 
about, but we think it’s up to the in- 
dividual lithographer to lay the ground- 
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work by promoting himself and _ his 
products in terms the layman can 
understand. 

An excellent example of what we have 
in mind is a handsome promotional 
piece being distributed by the R & L 
Litho Corporation of Milwaukee. An 
attractive portfolio containing more 
than a dozen samples of lithographed 
work recently produced is this lithog- 
rapher’s answer to the remark “So 
You’re Another Planographer.” His 
copy explains the idea, and we think is 
well worth repeating. It reads: 


*« *” .. So You’re Another Planographer!’ 
That was one of the first remarks made to 
us just five years ago when we started out 
to sell offset printing and lithography. 
Since that time we have tried diligently 
to determine just how we could, simply 
and in a straight-forward manner, tell 
people what we thought the difference was 
between Offset Printing or Lithography 
and MOST Planographing. 

“‘We are sure there are a lot of people 
who really do know what this difference 
actually is, but still there are some who 
think they can buy GOOD Offset work 
at Planographing prices. We feel that 
perhaps one difference is nothing more 
than a state of mind. To this day we 
have never seen a price schedule covering 
Good Copy, Good Art Work, Good Photo- 
graphs, Good Printing or Good Lithog- 
raphy, but we have seen any number of 
Planograph Price Schedules. Nor do we 
believe you or we will ever see a schedule 
of prices from an able medical specialist— 
but we do occasionally see price schedules 
put out by mediocre doctors and dentists. 

“This portfolio contains work, all of 
which has been turned out in our shop 
during the past five weeks. The average 
quantity per job was 40,000. And during 
this time we have done our share of regular 
commercial work in addition. If you still 
prefer to class us as ‘Planographers’—then 
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we would like your honest opinion as to 
what you think of these ‘planographed’ 
jobs. 

“Call it by any name you will—but 
regardless of the name you apply to the 
process, we will continue to try to do 
each job just a little bit better than the 
one we did yesterday—and let us repeat— 

“Cheap Lithography Has Always Been 
False Economy. 

“Good Lithography Will Always Be 
Good Advertising.”’ 


And R & L Litho prove their point— 
every one of the samples in the portfolio 
is good lithography and good adver- 
tising. From a blotter for a malt manu- 
facturer to a 27” x 40” poster adver- 
tising a harvester, each job reflects the 
craftsmanship and skill that has gone 
The 


material is particularly commendable. 


into its production. choice of 
A number of pieces of industrial adver- 
tising are included which show the pro- 
cess to excellent advantage. Two 814” 
x 11” booklets, for example, each con- 
taining 31 pages—one advertising syn- 
chronous motors and the other cranes 
and shovels—are profusely illustrated 
with halftones. From one-half to three- 
quarters of the space on each page is 
with The 


economy lithography affords with such 


taken up photographs. 
jobs is self-evident. In material dealing 
with such mechanical subjects, one good 
photograph can tell more than three 
pages of explanations. Therefore, good 
halftone reproduction is also an im- 
portant point to consider. R & L Litho 
proves that lithography fills the bill by 
producing clear, sharp halftones that 
compare favorably with those of any 
other reproduction process. 

The general layout and the art work of 

(Turn to page 5?) 
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By Elizabeth Cawein 
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first remarks made to us just five years ago when we 
started out to sell Offset Printing and Lithography. 


That was one of the 


Since that time we have tried diligently to determine just how we could, simply 
and in a straightforward manner, tell people what we thought the difference was 


between Offset Printing or Lithography and MOST Planographing. 


We are sure there are a lot of people who really do know what this difference 
actually is, but still there are some who think they can buy GOOD Offset work at 
Planographing prices. We feel that perhaps one difference is nothing more than 
a state of mind. To this day we have never seen a price schedule covering Good 
Copy, Good Art Work, Good Photographs, Good Printing or Good Lithography, but 
we have seen any number of Planograph Price Schedules. Nor do we believe you 
or we will ever see a schedule of prices from an able medical specialist—but we do 


occasionally see price schedules put out by mediocre doctors and dentists. 


This portfolio contains work, all of which has been turned out in our shop during 
the past five weeks. The average quantity per job was 40,000. And during this time 
we have done our share of regular commercial work in addition. If you still prefer 
to class us as “Planographers’’"—then we would like your honest opinion as to what 


you think of these “planographed” jobs. 


Call it by any name you will—but regardless of the name you apply to the 
process, we will continue to try to do each job today just a little bit better than the 


one we did yesterday—and let us repeat - - - 


Cheap Lithography Has Always Been False Economy. 
Good Lithography Will Always Be Good Advertising. 


R&L LITHO CORPORATION 


2200 NORTH 32ND STREET ” PHONE KILBOURN 2310 ° MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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This is the second ina series on Platemaking by Mr. Nicholson, 
production manager of Ronalds Offset Lithographers, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, and author of the new book, ‘’Photo- 


Offset Lithography.” 


Mr. Nicholson will be glad to 


answer any questions you may have regarding Platemaking- 


Address your inquiries to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY DON NICHOLSON 


Coating Exposing and Finishing an 
Albumen Plate 
PLATE should be selected that 
has been properly grained. The 
plate should be free from dents 
or flaws and should be without split 
edges. The first step is to clean it with 
clean running water in a slanted sink. 
The water should run evenly from a 
perforated pipe on the near edge of the 
sink. The plate should be scrubbed 
thoroughly with a scrub brush and then 
after the water is shut off it should be 
flooded with a weak solution of HCl., 
1 ounce of Hydrochloric Acid C. P. to 1 
gallon of water. This is commonly 
called the counter-etch. Its purpose is 
to remove all grease or extraneous dirt 
that may be on the surface of the plate. 
Acetic Acid may be used but it is not 
as satisfactory as Hydrochloric Acid. 
The plate is again scrubbed under 
running water until all dirt is removed 
from the surface. This can be tested by 
swabbing the surface of the plate with 
If the 


plate is clean the cotton will remain 


a wet swab of cotton batten. 


clean. 

The plate is then clamped in the 
whirler, which is, of course thoroughly 
clean. The whirler should be cleaned 
every night with a hose and a brush. 
Care should be taken to place the plate 


in the center of the whirler and it should 
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be flat as possible, having no buckles in 
it. The whirler is started, and when it is 
running the plate is flushed with a 
beaker of clean water. While it is still 
wet it is coated with a prepared solution 
of filtered Ammonium Dichromatic Al- 
bumen. Four ounces of solution should 
cover a large plate. This is done best 
from an invalid’s feeder or a gravy boat 
by pouring the solution on the center 
of the plate and after it is covered, 
slowly moving the vessel in a line away 
from the center of the plate out past 
the edge of the whirling plate. The 
spout should be about an inch from the 
surface of the plate while pouring and 
a couple of layers of clean cheesecloth 
held so that the solution pours through 
it will keep bubbles from forming on 
the surface of the plate. Bubbles will 
cause holes in the coating. 

It is the practice of some plate makers 
to turn on the heating unit while whirl- 
ing the plate. But it is not necessary to 
use a heating unit except to dry out 
the whirler. It is advisable to have an 
air suction device in the top of the 
whirler. The comparative humidity of 
the plate room should be checked and 
the speed of the whirler adjusted in 
order to allow for the difference in air 
pressure caused by the increase or de- 
crease of comparative humidity. The 
normal speed of the whirler should be so 





R. P. M. for a comparative humidity of 
50°. The higher the air pressure the 
slower the whirler speed and the lower 
the air pressure the faster the whirler 
speed should be. 

The plate is whirled until completely 
dry. When it is dry, it is light sensitive, 
and should be handled in an orange 
light. Therefore, the whirler should 
have, for this same reason, a cover. The 
cover also keeps out dust. Plates may 
be kept for a time, after they are coated 
and dry, in the dark but it is advisable 
to expose them as soon as possible after 
they are coated. The exposure is made 
in a clamp vacuum frame the glass of 
which has been thoroughly cleaned be- 
forehand. It pays to have an oilcloth 
cover to place over the glass of the 
frame when it is not in use. 

The exposure is then made. The floor 
should be marked so that the light 
source is always the same distance from 
the frame surface unless the light source 
is fixed overhead. Forty inches is a 
good distance to expose, but in any case 
the coverage of light should be even and 
centered. The coverage may be tested 
by placing a piece of Vandyke paper 
which fills the frame and exposing it for 
one minute. If the coverage is even, 
the paper will develop evenly all over. 
Expose the plate for two minutes with 
the mask in place. This time may vary 
depending on the size of frame and the 
intensity of the light. It should be 
varied until the correct exposure time 
is found, and that time used always. 
When the time is right, the plate, after 
being inked, will develop easily under 
running water. It will require a small 
amount of additional cleaning in the 
halftones and fine lettering, with a wet 
felt. There should be no change in ex- 
posure time for line or halftones. Nor 
should the time be changed for indi- 
vidual halftones except in exceptional 
circumstances. If different times are 
required the halftones are not being 
made correctly. 

The plate, after being exposed, is 
taken from the frame and inked with 
developing ink on a flat table. The de- 
veloping ink is poured in a small pool 
in the center of the plate and spread 
over the entire surface of the plate with 
a pad of cheesecloth, using a circular 
motion. It is then dried down evenly 
with another pad of cheesecloth so there 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Another in the series on offset paper 
by Mr. Wheelwright, editor of 
‘Paper & Printing Digest’’ and author 
of “From Paper Mill to Pressroom.” 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


HE identification of substance 

weights and grades of paper from 

small samples is often puzzling to 
the lithographic salesman, if not to the 
paper buyer. It is, therefore, our pur- 
pose to suggest some practical and 
simple tests which help to eliminate 
guess-work. Let us begin with the 
identification of substance weights. 


Before one can gain the knack of 


estimating substance weights, it is 
necessary to train the eye to recognize 
the differences in the standard finishes 
for the common varieties of paper. This 
is because the thickness of any given 
sample of paper of a given finish is a 
fairly reliable indication of its substance 
weight. Having correctly identified the 
finish of a sample of book paper, for 
example, its thickness can be measured 
and compared with a table of compara- 
tive bulks of typical book papers which 
indicates the approximate weight in re- 
lation to the bulk for each of the typical 
book paper finishes. 

A very experienced hand can make 
a good guess of paper-thickness by hold- 
ing the sample between thumb and fore- 
finger, but it is always safer to make use 
of a paper caliper. In dealing with the 
usual range of book paper substances, 
it is preferable when possible to measure 
four thicknesses of the sample in ques- 
tion. It is difficult to measure a thin 


paper accurately, and the danger of 
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error is decreased by measuring four 
thicknesses together. 

For office use, any standard dial 
gauge micrometer is preferable for ac- 
curacy, but a pocket micrometer will 
answer the purpose, and is recom- 
mended as a part of the salesman’s kit. 
A micrometer with a spring ratchet, 
which insures using uniform pressure 
for each measurement, is the best type, 
as with an ordinary screw micrometer 
the compression of the paper is subject 
to variation by the operator. 

Before taking any measurement, the 
operator must make sure the micrometer 
is correctly adjusted to read zero when 
the jaws are closed without any paper 
in them. Then he must adjust the 
sample carefully between the jaws, 
seeing that there is no crease in the 
paper between them. The micrometer 
should be kept in its case to prevent it 
from getting dirty or rusty, as that will 
interfere with its accurate functioning. 

Some paper manufacturers publish 
tables of bulk for book papers, but since 
the bulking properties of different kinds 
of fibres vary, the tables can only be 
regarded as an approximate index. For 
the convenience of our readers, one such 
table of bulks is here given. In the 


case of the usual offset book paper, the 
bulks as related to “Kid Finish” would 
be approximately correct, but smoother 
finishes of offset paper, approximating 





E. F. have recently come into the mar- 
ket. As they contain much less filler 
than the regular E. F. book paper, offset 
E. F. has a higher bulk, and special 
tables should be prepared. 























Table of Comparative Bulks of 
Typical Book Papers 
@ Steste | eens Weights required for given bulk 
Pointage |Per In. | , j “aa 
| E.F.| Kid. | Ant. | Bulky 
| | | 
rd. 
10 800 | 
104 | 762 | 465 | | 
11 | 727 
11% 696 5 | 
12 | 667 
! 
12% | 640 } 
13 | 615 Ss 
13% | §93 | 45 | | 
14 | 57 60 | 
14% | $52 
15 | 533 | 651 50 | | 
16% 516 | | 
16 | §00 | | 
16% | 485] 7o] 55 | | 
19 7 | 
471 Sag 
17% | 457 7§ 
18 | 444 | 2.4 6O 45 
18% | 432 | 80 | | 
Ig | 421 | 
19% | 410 | 65 | 
20 400 | | 
20% | 390 
21 381 | 90} 7o | 0 
21% 372 
22 | 364 | | | 5s | 
22% 356 
23 | 348 | 58 | 45 
23% | 340 | 190 | | 
24 | 333 | | 80 | 60 | 47 
24% 326 | 61 | 48 
265 | 320 | 62 | 49 
25/2 314 | 63 49 
26 308 } 64 50 
264 [302] 00) 6s | 
27 | 296 | | | 66 §2 
27% | 291 | | 68 | 53 
28 | 286 | 69 54 
2814 281 | 70 $6 
29 | 271 | | 72 | 56 
go | 267 |. «| 74 | 88 
30% 262 | 75 $9 
jl |} 268 | | | 6 60 
31% | 254 | | 78 61 
32 | 250 | | 79 61 
33 243 | 81 64 
34 236 84 66 
35 228 | | 86 68 
36 222 89 7 
37 | 216 | |} 92 72 
38 210 | | 94 74 
40 200 | | | 97 77 
41 195 | 100 79 














Tables of bulks for bristols and index 
bristols, blanks and railroad boards, 
being usually given in paper merchants’ 
catalogs, are omitted here. They are 
also to be found in the Fifth Production 
Year Book. 
bond papers has appeared so far as is 
known, and the bulks of different brands 


As no table of bulks for 


vary, an approximate table is here 
(Turn to page 51) 
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This is a regular department conducted by Mr. Martin, of the 
Harold M. Pitman Company, in which technical books, articles, 
papers and similar literature of interest to the lithographic industry 
It is intended as a supplement 
to the Lithographic Abstracts prepared by the Research 
Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 


are reviewed and discussed 


BY KENNETH W. MARTIN 


The following “open” letter to “Mr. 
Lithographer” is published in the hope 
that the information contained there- 
in will be of help to the reader cogi- 
tating a similar problem. 

2 
Dear Mr. LirHoGRAPHER: 

Reterring to our conversation the 
other day on the subject of dark room 
cameras tor photo-lithographic work, 
we are viad to give you the tollow ny 


ntormation which should help you to 


decide what vou will need to specify 
when ordering a camera. You will re 
all that vou wished to obtain a rather 
long range in regard to the degree of 


enlargement and reduction possible, and 
at the Same time you had certain | mita 
tions as to the amount of space avail 
able kortunately it 1s possible to cal 
culate accurately the length of the 
camera bed and the size ot the bellows 
required when the tocal length of the 
lens is known. You are going to use 
your prese nt lens on your new camefra 
so we mav start the calculations on the 
basis of a 1 > mn h tocal length lens 

The manutacturer’s bulletin on the 
camera in question states that when 
usiny the 1a nch lens, there is possible 
reductions as low as 1/6 size and en 


largements up to 1! 
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fact that because your lens has a 1g-inch 
focal length, these figures do not apply 
and it will be necessary to refer to the 
lens equation in order to determine what 
performance may be expected when 
using your lens. 

The simplest form of the lens equation 


is as follows: 


a ” 1) x/ 
and 
l 1 W Se @, 
when 
a distance from copy to lens 
b distance trom negative to lens 
1 size ot copy divided by size of 
negative 
f tocal length ot lens. 


We already know » and f and by 





Copy Board 


a 
















putting the proper numerical values in 
the equation, the values for a and 4 can 
be easily found. In order to find the 
length of the camera bed it will be 
necessary to determine the value of a 
and 4 for the greatest possible reduction. 
Adding these two figures together will 
give the effective length of the camera 
bed. Once this is known, the lens 
equation can be used again to determine 
the degree of enlargement and reduction 
obtainable with your lens and finally 
the length of bed and bellows you will 


require. 


Ifn = 6andf = 18, 
then 
a=(6+1)x 18 
=7x18 
= 120 
and 6 = (1/6 +1)x 18 


this gives 147 inches as the effective 
length of the camera bed. This of 
course is a fixed quantity and will not 
be changed merely by changing lenses. 
What will be changed is the amount 
of enlargement or reduction obtainable 
with this camera bed. To determine 
this, the lens equation can be used 
again. This time it is known that 
a 126, and f iy. Substituting these 


values in the lens equation, 


126 = (ym + 1) X19 
n+ ti) 126 14g 
6-12 1g 
n §-12, 1g 


This shows that when a longer focal 
length lens is used, the amount of re- 
duction possible is decreased consider- 
ably. In this case, the use of a 19-inch 
lens in place of an 18-inch one changed 
the possible reduction from 6 to 1 to 
$-12/Ig to I. 

The possibilities of enlarging may be 


Turn to page 39) 
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5 ppeeger: negatives, right the first 
time, are a big help all along the line. 
Standardize on Kodalith Film and get the 
best from every piece of copy. 

Of the five Kodalith Films, take Kodalith 
Orthochromatic A.H., for example. Its 
color sensitivity extends well over into the 
yellow, an important feature when colored 
copy is to be faithfully reproduced in black 
and white. Freedom from mottle, streaks, 


or pinholes demonstrates Kodalith’s uni- 


formity. Its extremely contrasty emulsion 





You can depend on 


KODALITH 


leads to crisp line work and clean dot struc- 
ture. The antihalation backing, a great ad- 
vantage in halftone and fine-line work, is 
removed during processing. Kodalith Or- 
tho is ideal for the making of contact screen 
positives in the deep-etch process. Kodalith 
Ortho dries quickly and holds size closely. 
It is available in sheets and rolls. 

Several other Kodalith Films are supplied 
to meet specific requirements: Kodalith 
Blue Sensitive, Kodalith Thin Base, Koda- 
lith Halftone, and Kodalith Stripping Film. 





Order from your Graphic Arts dealer 


Graphic Arts Sales Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


KODALITH FILMS 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY avo 
THE LITHOGRAPHERS’ MANUAL 


The first will keep you abreast of every important happening in the lithographic trade, every new 
development in the industry, all the fresh ideas, the new methods, successful ways of developing 
new business—everything, in fact, the alert lithographer, whether he has been in the industry for 
years or joined the ranks yesterday, wants to know about. That’s MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 












The second will provide you with the most up-to-date reference book on production, selling and 
management in the lithographic industry there is. It will give you a background of information 
which is indispensable for a proper understanding of lithography. That’s LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
MANUAL. 

Together these two publications—MODERN LITHOGRAPHY and the LITHOGRAPHERS'’ 
MANUAL, offer a liberal education in lithography. And the cost? A trifle. By our special combi- 
nation offer you can actually save money and get an education in one of the fastest growing 
branches of the graphic arts while you’re about it. Look over the combination offer plans below 
and send in your “‘tuition.’’ Matriculate in this College of Lithographic Knowledge! 





PLAN A PLAN B PLAN C 


$5.00 Lithographers: Manual $5.00 Lithographers Manual $ 5.00 Lithographer’s Manual 


$6.00 Two year’s subscription $12.00 Four subscriptions 


$3.00 One years subscription 


$60 


Combination offer $6.50. You save $1.50 Combination offer $7.50. You save $3.50 Combination offer $11.00. You save $6.00 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 

I would like to take advantage of your combination offer. Please | 
send me the LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL and enter my subscrip- | 
tion to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY as per the plan checked below. | 


Enclosed is check (or money order) to cover in full. Foreign and | 


Canad dd $1.00 { h bscripti d $1.00 
peg MANUAL. a a a eo - We are making available to the entire lithographic in- 
on oe ‘ dustry these two outstondingly informative publications. 
A ] CJ | 

PLAN A C PLAN B [1 PLAN C [ | MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. issued monthly to keep you 
NAME eee serene sees in touch with the latest developments in the industry. 

| 

I 

l 

l 

! 


lithographed throughout, and the new revised LITHOG- 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS RAPHERS MANUAL, 368 page reference Manual on sell- 
CITY COUNTRY... ing, management and production problems. Can you af- 
ford to be without them at these prices? Why not fill out 
TYPE OF BUSINESS a ERE 
| and send in the coupon now? 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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Technical News 

(from page 36) 
obtained in the same way. 
the equation will show that when » = 1, 


i. €. same size, a and 4 are equal and 


equivalent to twice the focal length of 


the lens. Then for enlargements, the 
lens must move away from the negative 
and the limit of enlargement obtainable 
will be the length of bellows extension 
possible. With the 


know that m = 1/1'% and/f = 18. 


18-inch lens we 


then 2 = (1/1% +1)x18 


= ( 2/32 + 1)x 18 


Then with your tg-inch lens, knowing 


that 4 = 30 andf = 19, 


30 = (I1/m + 1) x Ig 
(1/m + 1) = 30/19 
I1/m = 30/19 I 
= II/Ig 
n = 19/11 
= 1-8/Ig. 


These calculations should answer the 
first part of your question. We now 
know that your 19-inch lens used with 
this camera bed and bellows will give an 
enlargement of 1-8/1g9 times and a re- 
duction of $-12/19 times. 

With the information at hand we can 
answer the second part of your question 
rather easily. You asked what length 
of camera bed and bellows would be re- 
quired to get reductions up to 1/8 size 
and enlargements up to 2'% times. To 
determine the reduction first we know 


that » = 8 andf = Ig 


then a=(8+1)x Ig 
= 9X 19 
i71 
and 6 = (1/8 + 1) x Ig 
1-1/8 x Ig 


= 21 (approximately) 


Adding the two we find that 192 
inches of effective camera bed are re- 
quired. This can be arranged if the 
camera is ordered with that specifica- 
tion but such a camera is nearly four 
feet longer that the standard models 
and really occupies a lot of space. It 
may be possible to meet your require- 
ments by using a lens of shorter focal 
length. 

However, before we discuss that it 
might be better to find the bellows ex- 
tension required for your enlargements. 


Since 2% times is more enlargement 
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A study of 





than is usually required, it is likely that 
an extra bellows section will be needed 
to obtain it. In this case we are not 
interested in the value of a because we 
know that the position of the copy will 
be quite close to the lens. Using the 


lens equation again, we know that 


n= 1/2% andf = Ig 
b= (2% + 1)x Ig 
= 3%x 19 
= 66'4 


We believe the figures given above 
are all that you need to decide if you 
wish to obtain a camera with these 
extremes of enlargement and reduction. 
These results may be summarized as 
follows: 


Reduction Enlargement Length Length 
of Bed of Bellows 


”” 


§-12/1g 14 
1-8 1g 30 

8 192” 
214 6614” 


(Using a 19” focal length lens) 


Please note that these figures are the 
effective lengths required. An additional 
two feet at least will be required on the 
bed length to give support to the copy 
board and the camera back. You will 
also observe that the reduction obtained 
depends on the length of bed and the 
enlargement on length of bellows. There- 
fore either could be obtained separately. 

We will write you again in a day or 
two in order to give you information 
regarding the possibility of using lenses 
of shorter focal lengths to obtain the 
results you require. 

6 
LTF Courses Draw Wide Audience 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, New York, reports that the Science 
of Pressroom Procedures course con- 
ducted by Chas. W. Latham has become 
increasingly popular this year. Enroll 
ments of 194 and 175, respectively, were 
obtained in Baltimore and Washington, 
compared with the record attendance of 
166 men in Philadelphia last year. The 
Foundation also reports an enrollment 
this year of 75 men for a course in the 
Science of Photography being held in 
Philadelphia. The Litho Club of that 
city is now arranging to have the Foun- 
dation offer a course in the Science of 
Platemaking. Many travel 180 to 20 
miles weekly in order to attend these 


courses. Students from Baltimore and 


Scranton regularly attended the Phila- 








delphia courses, one from Richmond 
attends lectures in Washington and 
students from Philadelphia have en- 
rolled in the Foundation’s courses in 
New York for the last four years. 

e 


Produces Unusual Newspaper 

John S. Swift Co., Chicago, is pro 
ducing for the American Municipal 
Association, Chicago, an unusual eight- 
page planographed newspaper, 8'2 x 11 
inches, entitled ‘““A. M. A. in the News.”’ 
Copy consists of newspaper clippings 
gathered from all over the United States 
containing stories concerning the Asso- 
ciation or reflecting principles it advo- 
cates. Photographic negatives are made 
from the clippings, with their original 
headings and illustrations, which are 
pasted up into a five-column layout re 
sembling a regular newspaper. About 
s00 copies of the newspaper are plano- 
graphed. Because of the economy the 
process affords, many other national 
and local organizations, it is pointed out, 
with publicity problems similar to those 
of the A. M. A., might be interested in 
adopting the planographed newspaper 
idea to serve their purposes. 

° 


Litho Plants Must Move 

Due to Chicago’s plan for construc- 
tion of a west side highway, coupled with 
the new building 


subway program, 


numerous lithographers, ink manu- 
facturers, dealers in paper and other 
supplies in that city are faced with the 
problem of finding new locations soon. 
Ordinances passed by the city council 
provide for acquisition of the land in the 
area bounded, roughly, by Van Buren, 
Wells and Harrison Streets, and the 
Chicago river in the southwest corner 
of the downtown business district. 
Among lithographers located in this 
area are American Offset Corp., Kehoe 
& Lau, Millar Publishing Co., Chicago 
Aligraphy & Lithographing Co., and 
a number of letterpress printers who 
operate lithographing equipment. Ink 
manufacturers include Chas. Hellmuth 
Printing Ink Corp. and Bensing Bros. & 


Denney. 
a 


Move West Coast Office 

The San Francisco office of the Haloid 
Co., manufacturer of photographic ma 
terials, has just been moved to a new 


location at 450 Mission Street. 
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NEW BOOKS 








Hand Book of Color Photography. 
Published by Fotoshop, Inc., New York. 
116 pag Price, 

Written and compiled for the graphic 


$7.00 


arts by the color technicians of Fotoshop, 
Inc., this book is a lucid introduction 
to color photography. It takes the be- 
ginner through the technical, chemical 
and physical phases of color reproduc- 
tion by photography, offering a thorough 
treatment of the subject. To the ad- 
vanced worker it is an encyclopedia of 
practical information and working 
routine 

The first section of the book deals with 
the fundamentals of color photography. 
Among the subjects discussed are theory 
and analysis of light, color vision, color 
synthesis, separation methods, lenses, 
color cameras, transparency separation, 
emulsion characteristic Ss, densitometers, 
color temperature and filter factors. 
The technical aspects of negative de- 
velopment, masking for color correction 
and the theory and practice of the cur- 
rent color printing methods are dis- 
cussed at length. 

The second section is devoted to 
formulas and working schedules for the 
Chromatone, Chromax, Wash-Off Re- 
lief, Curtis Orthotone and Carbro color 
printing systems. A detailed glossary 
of the terms used in color photography 
is included. A concise review of the out- 
standing books and literature on the 
subject plus a merchandise directory of 
the essential equipment and supplies 
used in color 


work make up the re 


mainder of the book. 


1941 Packaging Catalog. Published 
by Bri | Corp., New York. 
Price, ¥2 sO 


Completely revised and containing a 


» J oa 
kin Publishing 


good deal of new material on the latest 
developments in packaging techniques, 
the 12th edition of the Packaging 
Catalog should prove an indispensible 
reference guide to the lithographer. 
Under fifteen separate sectional classi 
fications, every phase and aspect of 
packaging is covered The sectional 
breakdown includes the following sub- 


jects: Design Packaging 


Principles, 
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Law, Paper Containers, Wrapping and 
Ties, Bags, Metal Containers, Glass and 
Closures, Labels, Seals and Tags, Plas- 
tics, Displays, Machinery, Adhesives, 
Printing and Shipping. 

The lithographer should find par- 
ticularly interesting an article on the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which 
includes a detailed description of the 
provisions affecting labeling, and the 
item on label requirements for liquor 
packages under “Regulations Affecting 
Special Trades.’” The section on dis- 
plays contains informative articles on 
lithographed and printed window, counter 
and floor displays, and the metal con- 
tainers division includes helpful ma- 
terial for the metal lithographer. The 
new catalog is profusely illustrated and 
contains numerous inserts and samples 
of fancy papers, ribbons, labels, wraps 


and ties. 


The Silk Screen Printing Process 
by F. 1. Biegeleisen and E. F. Busenbark. 
Second edition. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. Price $2.75. 

Although the original text of the 
edition published three years ago has 
not been altered, since it contained the 
basic material necessary for a working 
knowledge of silk screen printing and 
its applications, the second edition has 
been expanded to include chapters on 
estimating, shop management and re- 
cent technical developments. Simply 
worded and well illustrated, this book 
covers everything on silk screen from 
the history of the craft to the new photo- 
mechanical methods and automatic 
machine printing. It has been planned 
as a step-by-step manual for commercial 
users as well as amateur and professional 
artists. It describes the selection of 
equipment and materials, preparation of 
copy, stencil making methods, printing 
and finishing. The new chapters de- 
scribe commercial applications and pos- 


sibilities of the process. 


The History of the Typothetae of 
Baltimore by Fohn C. Hill. Published 
by Typothetae of Baltimore. Price, $2.00. 


v 


Deluxe binding, $70.00. 


Ar ¥ 


Rather than the usual dry chronology 


of organization events, this history is a 
highly interesting record of the ac- 
tivities of the printers of Baltimore from 
1894 through May 1936. Stories about 
past events and little incidents con- 
cerning individuals prominent in the 
local industry contribute human interest 
to the book, and will stimulate recollec- 
tion in those who still remember “the 
good old days.”” The author spent two 
years in compiling and writing the 
history so that the material might be 
complete and authentic. 
e 

Hold Graphic Arts Conference 

The 1941 Conference of the Graphic 
Arts, an intensive one-day meeting de- 
voted to the planning, production and 
purchasing of graphic arts material, and 
its place in advertising and merchandis- 
ing, was held on March sth at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. The conference 
was sponsored by the Mayor’s Business 
Advisory Committee of the City of New 
York, the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. 

The conference was divided into four 
sessions—planning and production being 
held in the morning, and advertising- 
merchandising and buying in the after- 
noon. 

The effects of the defense program on 
advertising were discussed in the mer- 
chandising session by W. W. Wachtel, 
Calvert Distillers Corp.; Paul Hollister, 
J. Stirling Getchell, and Dr. Jules I. 
Bogen, New York Fournal of Commerce. 
Practical demonstrations of technical 
developments in the graphic arts were 
given in the session on production by 
members of the Production Men’s Club 
of New York. The session on buying 
featured a discussion of efhcient methods 
of purchasing printed matter by ex- 
ecutives of American Can Co., Johns- 
Mansville Corp., General Foods Corp. 
and Merck & Co. 


Commissioner of Commerce of New 


George A. Sloan, 


York City, spoke on “Economic Sanity 
in the National Defense”’ at the banquet 
which concluded the conference. 
* 
Rutherford Machinery Co. has an- 
nounced the promotion of W. A. Burns 
to the position of western sales manager 


with headquarters in Chicago. 
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Form New Litho Concern 

American Carton-Label Co. has just 
been organized as a new lithographing 
concern with offices at 43 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. D. W. Killip, formerly general 
sales manager for Rossotti Lithograph- 
ing Co., North Bergen, N. J., is president 
of the new concern. The company will 
specialize in lithographed and printed 
cartons, labels and display material. 

* 


Report Profit Increase in ’40 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., of 


Rochester and San Francisco, reports 
a net income for 1940 of $217,844, equal 
after all deductions, including preferred 
stock dividends, to $1.22 a common 
share. This amount compares with the 
1939 net profit of $199,282, equal to 
$1.12 a share after similar deductions. 
* 
Lithographic Pressmen Needed 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced a competitive ex- 
amination for positions open to litho 
graphic pressmen. The salaries of these 
positions, it is announced, range from 
$1,440 to $2,000 a year, less a 3'2 per 
cent retirement deduction. Duties are 
to operate lithographic power presses in 
the reproduction of maps and charts. 
Applicants must show that they have 
had apprenticeship training on flat-bed 
cylinder presses or offset presses or ap- 
propriate practical experience in the 
trade. Applications, it is further an- 
nounced, must be on file with the Com- 
mission’s Washington office not later 
than March 24 and March 27, 1941, the 
extra time being allowed for those sent 
from Colorado and States westward. 
Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners at any first or second class 
S. Civil 


Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


post office, or from the U. 


* 

L. N. A. Appoints Benton 
The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion has just announced the appoint- 


ment of George W. Benton as manager 
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of its Western office with headquarters 
at 2g LaSalle Street, Chicago. Mr. 


Benton is a graduate of the University 





GEORGE W. BENTON 


of Chicago and has been active in trade 
association work in Chicago for the past 


fifteen years. 
e 


George R. Meyercord Dies 

George Rudolph Meyercord, 65, 
founder of the Meyercord Co., Chicago 
manufacturer of decalcomanias, died 
last month. He organized the Meyer- 


cord Co. in 1894 and became its presi- 


dent. Mr. Meyercord was a member of 


the board of directors of the Lithog- 
raphers National 
York, president of the American Manu- 


Association, New 


facturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
chairman of the board of the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corp., member of the 
board of managers of the American 
Tariff League, president of the Meyer 
cord Compound Lumber Co. and a 
director of the Illinois Manufacturers 


Association. 
. 


New Course Begins June 30th 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, New York, announces that the 
Intensive Course in the Fundamentals 
of Lithography, offered annually in co- 
operation with the New York Trade 
School, will begin June 3oth. The nine- 
weeks course is designed to enable tech- 
nically trained men to acquire a basic 
knowledge, both scientific and practical, 


of the lithographic process. Candidates 


must have had sufficient training in 
chemistry to enable them to understand 
its application to lithography. Young 
chemists and chemical engineers are 
considered the most acceptable candi 
dates for this specialized work. Com- 
panies who contemplate registering men 
for this course are urged to communicate 
with the Foundation at once since only 
twelve students will be accepted. 
“ 

Mallinckrodt Elects Boylston 

Arthur C. Boylston has just been 
elected president of Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis, to fill the post 
vacated by the death of Oscar L. 
Biebinger. Mr. Boylston, who has been 
associated with Mallinckrodt for thirty- 
two years, joined the organization as a 
research chemist and subsequently be- 
came manufacturing superintendent and 
works superintendent until his election 
to the board of directors in 1922. He 
has been vice-president and general 
manager of the company since 1926, 
De, F.. We. 
president, but will retain his position 
M. A. Frohock will also 


serve as vice-president, in addition to 


Russe was elected vice 
as secretary. 


being assistant secretary and treasurer, 
and S. W. 
Krohock as general manager. 
» 
Announces New Appointments 
Frederick H. Levey Co., New York, 


manufacturer of printing and_ litho- 


Coleman succeeds Mr. 


graphic inks, has just announced the 
Becktord, 


former district sales manager of its 


appointment of Murray A. 


Philadelphia division, as Chicago sales 
manager. Mr. Beckford succeeds B. J. 
Kiley who will continue sales contacts 
as special representative under R. J. 
Harry J. 


Curtis will replace Mr. Beckford in 


McClelland, vice president. 


Philadelphia. Also announced is the 
appointment of Gunther H. Schmitz as 
assistant of Willard D. Smith, vice 
president in charge of sales. In addition 
to general sales duties, Mr. Schmitz will 
j 


supervise the company’s export de 


partment. 
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°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
oll Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 


price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 





Litho Developing Ink 











lithographic chemicals litho inks 
platemaking equipment and supplies 

dry plates and films pressroom equipment 

graining and regraining materials 


offset paper 


.. . OF What Will You? 


It doesn’t matter . . . order anything for the 
lithographic plant . . . from opaques to blanket 
. and MODERN LITHOGRAPHY’S 
And the 


easiest way to find the product or material 


MODERN 


cleaners 
advertisers will provide it for you! 
you're looking for is to consult 
LITHOGRAPHY’S ‘‘Where-to-Buy-It"’ directory 

. on page 62. Here are some of the products 
listed: 
CHEMICALS Dry Piates & Fiims 
Zinc PLATES PLATEMAKING EQuiIPMENT 
ALUMINUM PLATES OpagQueEs 
Gass PLaTEs LENSES 
Mu trititH PLates LirHo Crayon 
LirHo Inks LitHo Crayon Paper 
CARBONS 


VARNISHES 


Dryers Devecopinc Inks 


Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 


Composinc MACHINES 
Fo_tpiInG MACHINERY 
SHapiInNG MepiumMs 


Vacuum Pumps 


Firm Dryers 
PRESSES 
Orrset Spray Guns 


Ro.iers 














Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 





National Photographic Carbons 
Sedium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 





PHILIP A.HUNT COMPANY 


STABLISHED 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


op @ Gow. che ae @ pe 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





TYPEWRITERS Press CLEANERS 


Die CurtinGc & FINISHERS Morors 
Orrset Papers BLANKETS 


PH Controi 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY’'S “Where-to-Buy-It"’ 
directory appears monthly. Consult it when you're 


in the market for new equipment and supplies. 
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The Traveling Living Lithography Exhibit, sponsored jointly by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts and the Lithographers National Association, was 
started on its way with a dinner last month at the New York Advertising Club. 


First Traveling Exhibit Opens 

The Traveling Living Lithography 
Exhibition, being sponsored jointly by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
and the Lithographers National Asso. 
ciation, was shown for the first time at 
the New York Advertising Club from 
February 24th to March ist. The show 
was formally opened with dinner on the 
evening of the 24th at which the guest 
speakers included Melbert B. Cary, 
president, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Dr. Frank Monaghan, historical 
advisor to the DuPont radio program 
“Cavalcade of America” and professor 
of history at Yale University; and Tom 
Cleland, well-known artist. After the 
dinner, guests adjourned to Ben Franklin 
Hall to view the exhibit and to see the 
Kodachrome motion picture, “Living 
Lithography” which was presented for 
the first time. Produced by the Lithog- 
graphers National Association, the film 
is a record of the Living Lithography 
show in Philadelphia last October. It 
includes a section on lithographic pro- 
duction as it was in the days when 
stones and hand presses were used and 
a sequence on modern lithographic 
production. 


The Traveling Exhibition contains 


more than 300 individual samples of 


practically every type of lithographed 
product, and has as its theme “the ver- 
satility and artistry of the modern 


lithographic process.” The show will 
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travel throughout the United States for 
about two years, bookings being made 
through the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md., has already 
booked it for the week of March toth. 


Albert J. Ford Dies 

Albert J. Ford, member of the board 
of General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, and at one time secretary of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, died 
on March 3. Mr. Ford joined Fuchs 
and Lang Mfg. Co., in 1898. In 1916 he 
became general manager of Fuchs and 


Muller. 


Under Mr. Ford’s leadership Fuchs and 


Lang, succeeding Edward J. 


Lang made rapid strides in the ink 
manufacturing business. It was during 
his first year as general manager that 
the company erected a new ink factory 
at Rutherford, N. J., one of the largest 
and most modern plants of the day. 
Upon the formation of General Printing 
Ink Corporation in 1g29, Mr. Ford be- 
came chairman of the board. He was 
well-known throughout the lithographic 


industry. 
* 


To Add Offset Equipment 


University of Illinois authorities are 


considering plans for the installation of 


an “Offset Room”’ in the institution’s 
School of Journalism, which would in 


clude an exhibit of offset presses and 


other lithographing equipment for dem 
onstration in connection with courses 
offered in newspaper production. The 
Illinois Journalism School already has 
equipment which was donated to dem 
onstrate the half-tone engraving process, 
while letterpress operations are studied 
in newspaper plants at Urbana and 
Champaign. Instruction in lithography, 
however, has been limited to classroom 


Manning D. Seil, 


supplemented by two reels of motion 


lectures by Prot. 


pictures showing equipment In action. 


Because of the growing interest in the 
economic advantages of the offset pro 
cess by country newspapers, faculty 
members have felt that students, as well 
as the lithographing industry, would 
benefit if actual machinery could be 
made available for demonstration. Con 
ferences have been held between in 
structors and various manufacturers 
and it is expected that from these 
negotiations definite progress on the 
plan for the exhibit can shortly be 


announced. 


George F. Jerolemon Dies 

George F. Jerolemon, 50, president 
of Service Offset Lithographers Corp., 
Newark, N. J., died last month. Mr. 
Jerolemon started with the Service Off- 
set concern as an office boy at the age of 
13 and held various positions there until 


he purc hased the company six years ago. 
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‘'Volumes” of praise for this trustworthy, 
better-than-expected offset stock. It 
fills the gap between offset enamel and 
regular offset, and really ‘‘goes to town’’ 
for results that surprise customer as well 
as pressman and all other parties! 


It's 1OO per cent ready, which lightens 

the load just that much. Free from shrink, 

stretch, strain or curl ... never mottling 
just a clean, 








clear sheet that 
takes solids without 
a speckled” effect, 
and comes through 
the way you like it. 





* 
DULL or GLOSS ree mang Be 
Write for samples Miami Valley 


Shippers’ Assn. 











Makers of Quality Offset, 
Lithograph and Book Papers 





PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: 
CHILLICOTHE — OHIO 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
943 N. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Just Published! 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


by Donald Nicholson 


Production Manager of Ronalds Offset 
Lithographers, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
and contributor to Modern Lithography. 


A simply written book covering all the 
essentials of Photo Lithography, as well 
as the necessary technical information. 
It fills a long felt need and should be of 
great value to craftsmen, production 
managers, sales executives, and plant 
owners as well as teachers and students in 
the field of lithography. 


Partial List of Contents 


PREPARATION OF COPY—Paste-Up; Color 
Break; Photo-Composing; New Method of Type 
Preparation; Color Drawings, Kodachrome, etc. 


CAMERA WORK—Camera Construction; Fil- 
ters; Developing; Re-Screening Halftones; Color 
Separation; Duotone; Natural Color Film, etc. 


LAYOUT—Ganged Jobs; Color Separation; 


Mechanical Tints; Color Process. 


PLATE MAKING—Ganged Exposures and 
Double Exposures; Plate Etches, Gum Arabic, 
Albumen and Preservatives; Photo-Composing; 
Paper Prints, Vandyke, etc.; Transparentizers; 
Glass Keys; Deep-Etched Plates; Imprints. 


PRESS WORK—Feeding Different Stocks; Pile 
Regulator; Impression Bars and Push Rules; 
Harris Feeders; Cut-Out; Timing; Dexter 
Feeder; Suction and Air; Feeder Trouble 
Helps; Blanket Wash; Fountain Solutions; At- 
taching Plate; Lithographic Inks; Reducers; 
Driers; Binders; Make Ready; Press Troubles; 
Scumming; Streaks; Paper. 


Price $3.50 Send for your copy! 
s 


Owing to the large number of books supplied it is 
impossible to open accounts on individual book 
orders or to supply books on approval. Please send 
check with order. 

* 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 West 31st Street New York City 
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In celebration of Harry Porter’s 25th year as sales manager of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, the 





company’s sales organization arranged a banquet in his honor as the climax of a three-day sales conven- 
tion recently. R. V. Mitchell, president, presided as toastmaster. Speeches were made by W. H. Newey, 
a veteran of 35 years, and connected with the Boston office; H. F. Dixon of the Philadelphia office; 
William Heiser of the New York office; A. S. Harris, vice-president in charge of engineering; and Samuel 
As token of the occasion Mr. Porter was presented with a movie pro- 
jector and a wrist watch. The company’s founder and board chairman, A. F. Harris, attended the banquet. 


Wasserman, a company director. 


A. E. Handschy Dies 

A. E. Handschy, 51, president of the 
recently organized A. E. Handschy 
Printing Ink Co., Chicago, died acci- 
dentally last month from a gun shot 
wound. Mr. Handschy was on his way 
to a gun club where he had arranged to 
do some trap shooting with a friend. He 
was alone and evidence indicated that 
he stopped his car by the road and got 
out, presumably to take a shot at some- 
thing he had observed, when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Mr. Handschy had been associated 
with Martin Driscoll & Co., Chicago, for 
seventeen years. He resigned as vice 
president late last year and in January 
opened up an ink business of his own, 
in partnership with Edward Friesendorf, 
formerly chemist with Fuchs & Lang 
Mtg. Co. 


the new ink business will be continued. 


Mr. Friesendorf stated that 


* 

Platemaking Movie Shown 
“The Making of a Four-Color Process 
Offset Plate,” an interesting new movie 
produced in the platemaking depart 
ment of Western Printing and Litho 
graph Co., Racine, Wis., was shown to 
the members of the Milwaukee-Racine 
Club of Printing Craftsmen at a recent 
meeting. The movie, which consists of 


-7¢ feet of 16mm. film, 22¢ feet of which 
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is in color, shows the step by step opera- 
tion in the making of a process plate for 
four-color reproduction, from the original 
art work to the proofing of the finished 
plates. Scaling original copy to size, 
making the negatives, retouching, shoot- 
ing the screen positives, and making 
the proofing plates are all shown and 
explained in detail. The commentary 
was delivered by Don Black of Western 


Printing and Litho. 


° 
Hold Annual Offset Night 
Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen held its annual “Offset 


Night” last month with William H. 
Wood, director of chemical research, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., as guest 
speaker. Since many Chicago letter- 
press printers have recently added offset 


Wood “New 


Developments in Offset” as the subject 


equipment, Mr. chose 
of his talk. The motion picture, “Mak 
ing A Four-color Process Plate,” pro- 
duced by Western Printing & Litho 
graph Co., at its Racine, Wis., plant, 
was shown, following the address by 
Mr. Wood. 


steps required in making the plates for 


This film traces in detail the 


a 4-color reproduction of original art 
work. 

An exhibit of rare historic lithographed 
offset work 


prints and contemporary 





produced in Chicago was on display and 
one panel carried samples of letterpress 
printing to permit comparison of the 
two processes. 

Preceding the dinner, Fred Farns 
worth, Chicago manager for Sigmund 
Ullman Co., presented an amateur movie 
he had made while on a hunting and 
fishing trip. Among the guests at the 
meeting were members of the Crafts 
men’s International Board, including 
Krank McCaffrey, Seattle, Wash., In- 
ternational president; Elmer G. Voight, 
Racine, Wis., International 2nd_ vice- 
president; Charles W. Gainer, Chicago, 
International treasurer; John M. Calla 
han, Cincinnati, International past pres 
ident; Douglas C. McMurtie, Chicago, 
chairman of the educational commis- 
sion; and Lester A. Neumann, Chicago, 
6th district representative. 

New House Organ to Use Offset 

Chicago’s Society of Typographic 
Arts has selected the lithographic pro 
cess for production of its new house 
“S. T. A News Bulletin.” Rea 


sons for the choice, according to Editor 


organ, 


Zoe Reeves, are that illustrations, both 
black and white and color, can be pro- 
duced more economically and a mellow 
antique book stock can be used. The 
12-page publication is being produced 


by D. F. Keller & Co., Chicago. 
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Hugo Heller Dies 
Hugo Heller, fy 


of Milprint, Inc 


, one of the organizers 

Milwaukee Litho 
graphing concern, died recently, follow 
ing a heart attack in his Chicago home. 
Mr. Heller had 
Milprint, Inc., for over 4 


been associated with 
years. In 
recent years he was manager of Mil 
print’s general specialties department, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
responsible for the concern’s develop 
ment of large scale production of litho 
graphed package wrappers from cello 
and other ma 


phane, tinfoil, glassine 


terials. He was the first to adopt the 
offset process for multi-color printing of 
glassine candy bar wrappers and he 
pioneere d the produc tion of | thographed 
Christmas tree ornaments. 


Display Old and New Lithography 
Che Milwaukee-Racine Club of Print 


ing House Craftsmen recent!y held an 


exhibit of lithograph prints and rare 


books borrowed from the galleries ot 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co., New 
York 


displaye 1 dating from 1508 to 18 


More than seventy prints were 
with 
a value ranging trom #1 to $1 each 
The fitteen rare books shown in the ex 


Alois 


Contrasting the work of the 


included an original by 


] 
Senetelder 


early masters, a number of modern 


lithographic specimens were also on dis 


play to show advances made 


Kodachrome lith 


modern specimens were 


! | } 
in label, 


] 
commercial, 


display, 
ography The 
contributed by the tollowing 


\rt Works, Dosie w Johnson 


plants 
Columbia 
Co., Wm. A. Kreuger Co., Meisenheimer 
Printing Co., Milpt nt Corp., North 
western | thographing to... 1 I 
Schmidt Co., Western Printing and 
| ithograph ng Co., Wetzel Brothers, 
and Wilmanns Brothers Co 


Hear H. A. Speckman 


“Point-of-Sale Advertising’ was the 


subject of a talk delivered by H \ 


’ 


Spec kman, sales manager of McCandlish 


Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia, last 


month betore students in the Survey of 


Advertising Course, sponsored by the 
Advertising Women of New York. Mr 


Speckman pointed out that 12°) of the 


advertising bu vet 1s spent on 


point-of-sale advertising, and described 


t as “the first medium that a mani 


l 


facture! 1d the last medium that 


uses al 
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his sales department will allow him to 
abandon.” He explained the various 


types of point-of-sale material, and 
stressed the things that should be con 
sidered in planning a campaign, such as 
selection of the type of material the 
dealer needs and will use, alliance with 
other mediums—magazine, newspaper, 
radio and outdoor and determination as 
to whether or not dealers or distributors 


participate in the cost of display. 


AL SOMAN, JR. 
heads Young Lithographers 


The Young Lithographers Association of 
New York elected new officers this month. 
They are, in addition to Mr. Soman, the 
president, who is a member of the sales 
staff of National Process Co., James Stro 
bridge, Strobridge Litho Co., 
dent; H. Monroe Selling, Zeese Wilkinson 
Charles Roberts, 


secretary. 


vice-presi 


Co., treasurer; and 
Brett Lithographing Co., 


Lanston Engineer Dies 

Mauritz Christian Indahl, 72, chief 
mechanical engineer of Lanston Mono 
tvpe Machine Co., Philadelphia, died 
He had been chief of the com 


staft 


with 


1 
recently. 


pany S engineering since Igia& 


Betore his connection Lanston, 


as draftsman and 
Sellers & Co. In 


Sellers Bancroft, 


Mr. Indahl worked 
designer for William 
collaboration with J 
Mr. Indahl 


developed the original in 


ventions of Tolbert Lanston for the 
trade. He joined Lanston in 1go2 when 
the company took over the dev elopment 
and manutacture of its own machines 
Mr. Indahl was the inventor and de 


Signer of the Monotype Material Mak 











Monotype Giant 
with 


ing Machine, the 
Caster, and, in_ collaboration 
William C. Huebner, was active in the 
design and construction of the litho- 
graphic photomechanical equipment pro- 
duced by Lanston since 1932. 
e 

Honor Adv. Pioneers 

C. T. Fairbanks, president of Edwards 
& Deutsch 
Franklin Magill, treasurer of Magill- 


Lithographing Co., and 


Weinsheimer Co., both of Chicago, were 
among the 75 honor guests at a “Pi- 
oneers and Founders” banquet held by 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club 
Homer J. Buckley, of 


Dement & Co., a pioneer 


last month. 
Buckley, 
organizer of the association, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 
* 
Widow of Gustave Buek Dies 
Mrs. Hannah Louise Valentine Buek, 
8g, widow of Gustave F. H. Buek, who 
at his death in 1927 was president of 
Alco Gravures, Inc., and vice-president 
of American Lithographic Co., Brooklyn, 
died at her home in East Hampton, 
L. I., last month. 
. 
Leaves for Camp 
L.. FE. Nelson, vice-president of Illinois 
Zine Co., Chicago, and colonel com- 
manding the 132nd Infantry, Illinois 
National Guard, left with his regiment 
early this month for a year of intensive 
training service at Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
Colonel Nelson is a veteran of World 
War I and has been continuously active 
in military work with the Illinois 
National Guard since then. 
. 
Sorg Appoints C. J. Dynes 
Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of 
C. J. Dynes as special sales representa- 
tive. Mr. Dynes was formerly in charge 
of sales of the specialty board division, 
Stevens and Co., North 


Hoosic k, N. . 


Thompson 
. 


Lewis Roberts Appoint Rice 

Lewis Roberts, Inc., manufacturer of 
printing and lithographic inks, Newark, 
N. J., has just announced the appoint- 
ment of William G. Rice as the firm’s 
representative in Ohio, Indiana and part 
Rice’s 


quarters will be at Columbus, Ohio. He 


of West Virginia. Mr. head- 


has been associated with the Columbus 


otice of Lewis Roberts for six years. 
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New Carrier Catalog 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
just issued a 16-page catalog describing 
its complete line of air conditioning, 
refrigeration and space heating equip- 
ment. In addition to illustrations and 
descriptions of more than ¢¢ types of 
equipment, the new catalog carries re- 
prints of two revised Carrier Psychro- 
metric Charts for calculating barometric 
pressures. Copies available on request. 


New Vari-Typer Justifier 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., New York, 
has just issued a folder describing a new 
automatic justification feature of the 
Vari-Typer, which provides improved 
appearance of original copy, greater 
readability and simplicity of operation. 
Briefly, it works as follows: the Vari- 
Typer operator types a line until the 
warning bell rings; a pointer on the new 
justifier indicates the number of char- 
acters which may still be used and when 
the maximum have been typed, the 
operator touches a key, repeats the 
same line and it is justified automatically 
with even space between characters and 
words. The new justification is available 
on Vari-Typer models in both 9” and 
20” carriage widths. 


Peninsular Color Selector 

Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., has just issued the “‘60-Second 
Color Selector,” a folder containing 
color samples of the various papers it 
manufactures. Grade, sizes, weights, 
etc., are described in the folder. Both 
book and cover papers for lithographing 
and printing are included in the speci- 
mens. Copies available. 

. 


New Moisture Indicator 

Cambridge Instrument Co., New 
York, has just issued a bulletin describ- 
ing its Printer’s Moisture Indicator, a 
small portable instrument designed to 
measure the moisture content of piled 
or stacked sheets of paper and to indi- 


cate the moisture in the air of the press 
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room. The instrument consists of a 
light case provided with a pistol grip to 
which is attached a thin hollow blade 1” 
wide by 18” long, the extreme end of 
which is perforated on both sides. 
Within the perforated section of the 
blade is located a measuring element the 
length of which varies with changes in 
moisture, and the movement of which 
causes the indicator pointer to move 
across the scale. The scale is calibrated 
in per cent relative humidity with a 
range of 20 to 80%. A manually set 
index pointer is provided for marking a 
reference point, such as air humidity, 
when making comparative readings. In 
lithographic work it may be used for 
checking the moisture content of paper 
against moisture in the air of the press- 
room; checking paper which has been 
through the press once to see if it has 
taken on moisture which may cause poor 


register on the second run; testing paper 


to determine necessity for hanging 
before using; and making moisture tests 
on incoming shipments of paper. Copies 
available. 
7 

Pease Blueprinter 

C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, has just 
announced a combination blueprinting 
and washing and drying machine. De- 
scribed as the ‘‘22-16,’’ combining the 
features of its Model 22 blueprinting 
machine and its Model 16 washer and 
dryer, the combination, according to the 
manufacturer, makes possible the use of 
slow speed blueprint paper which is said 
to result in better and more permanent 
prints. It is equipped with a sliding 
contact system, three-speed lamp con- 
trol and actinic arc lamps, horizontal 
water wash, quick change applicator 
system and aluminum drying drums 
heated with either gas or electricity. 
Descriptive folder available on request. 


Strathmore Paper Company has just announced a ‘‘New Business’’ 
Series, designed as a sales campaign to help printers and lithographers 
bring in new business. The piece is a file-size folder full of sales ideas 
according to use or user of advertising. There will be seven in the 
series. The first, carrying ideas for retail stores, has just been introduced. 
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WORRIES—TAKE THEM TO 






THE SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO.” 




















One day you get an order for some lithographed raphers for 19 years—you won’t get away with it. 
counter displays, or maybe it’s a direct mail piece. There’ll be headaches and worries and maybe a 
The design calls for a die cutting job and perhaps lost customer or two. 

mounting and finishing. This is a juicy job, so you 


‘ Y nnot b die cutting or mounting and 
call in a half-dozen die cutters and let ’em all bid, ~— uy & é 


; finishing work on the basis of price. Quality 
the job to go to the lowest. : ; 

and craftsmanship are the final criteria. 
That’s okay—if you can get away with it. But We've got the quality. And our price 1s on the 


in our experience—and we've been serving lithog- Jevel. Why not get together on that next job? 


THE SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















PRESSMEN KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Today's offset pressman is an able craftsman. Faster 







press speeds, multi-color production and shorter delivery 
time have made it imperative that he be expertly trained 
and equipped with a rich background of experience. Indeed, 
experience is his most valuable asset. No longer does he 
need to experiment, to feel his way. He knows. Hence, 


his recommendation is worth its weight in gold. That is 


DEEP - SET 
why his preference for ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK is 


so convincing. You know that it is based on long ex ‘4 “a 
perience. Ask your pressman. He knows the differ 
ence. He'll pick ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK every 


tirmne’ 





TRY ECLIPSE ON YOUR NEXT RUN AND BE CONVINCED 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 


35 York St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, lil. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING AND LITHO INKS, VARNISHES AND DRYERS 
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Publish Sales Portfolios 
The Graphic Arts Sales Research As- 
New York, 


American Type Founders Corp., the 


sociates, organized by 
Mead Corp., William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
Inc., and Strathmore Paper Co. for the 
purpose of conducting research in selling 
techniques in the graphic arts, have just 
published ten point-of-sale presentation 
portfolios as the first step in their pro- 
ject. Each of the portfolios deals with 
an individual market for printing or 


Annual 





ist includes: 


lithography. The 


Reports; Institutional Books; Indus- 
trial Catalogues, House Organs, Adver- 


Retail 


Visuals; Menus and Programs; Wine 


tising Preprints and Reprints; 


Lists and Catalogues; Letterheads and 
Advertising Blotters. 

With the cooperation of printing con- 
five different the 


effectiveness of the portfolios as sales 


cerns in localities, 
helps will be tested and if the final re- 
sults fulfill expectations, the formula 
for the preparation of similar portfolios 
will be made available to all printers. 
Sets of the portfolios will be on display 
at all branch offices of American Type 
Founders Corp. throughout the year. 


Issues “‘ProfiTips”’ 

An attractive and helpful book, titled 
“ProfiTips,” designed as an aid to 
printing craftsmen, large and small, 
creative or otherwise, has just been re- 
leased by Gilbert Paper Co., of Menasha, 
Wis., manufacturer of papers for busi- 
ness writing purposes. A total of 13 
practical tips, or plans, through which 
additional profits may be realized are 
featured in the book. All of them were 
developed in actual practice. 

Matched 


Stationery; Vari-Colored Combinations 


Subjects covered include: 


of Letterhead Design; True Story Mail- 
ings; Smart Sales Stunts; Sales Stories 
on Envelopes; A Modern Plan for Pric 
ing Printing; An Ideal Job Ticket; Debt 
Collecting Ideas That Work; Compos 
ing Room Layout; and Creative Ideas. 
Copies of the book are available 


New Accounting Book 

Dun & Bradstreet, New York, have 
“The Balance Sheet of 
the Future” by Roy A. Foulke. This 


book is the result of a survey prepared 


just published 


by Mr. Foulke to compare the opinions 


of four representative groups of business 
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specialists—bank loaning officers, treas- 
urers of large corporations, mercantile 


credit men and certified public account- 


ants—regarding accounting conventions 
and practices. Balance Sheet and 
Operating Ratios for more than 7o lines 


of business are given in the report, 
including job printers, and machinery, 


chemical and paper manufacturers. 





Carl G. Johnson Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., had the difficult job of lith- 
ographing a catalog illustrating ar- 
tificial baits for the Olson Bait Co., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. It was es- 
sential that as much detail of the 
artificial bait be reproduced as pos- 
sible. By dropping out all background 
and by the use of the Hi-Lite dot 
the work was produced as shown. 


Neoprene Reserved for Defense 
According to the annual report of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., prac- 
tically the entire output of Neoprene 
synthetic rubber, which is used for 
printing and lithographic rollers among 
other uses, is now reserved for defense 
purposes, and facilities for its production 
are being enlarged. According to the 
report, Neoprene was the first high grade 
synthetic rubber to be produced com 
mercially either here or abroad. 


New Issue of ‘‘Since 1852”’ 
Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
No. 1 of 


another in the series of 


has just issued Volume 2, 


“Since 1862,” 


booklets showing various types of 
reproductions on Sorg papers. The cur 
rent issue features black and white 


photographs of well-known winter vaca- 
tion spots, including Sun Valley, Idaho, 
Lake Placid and Arizona, lithographed 
on Sorg’s Equator Offset. Announce- 
ment of a contest sponsored by Sorg is 


also included in the new issue. Awards 








totaling $200 are being offered by the 
company to printing houses, during 
1941, for prize-winning books, booklets, 
broadsides, letterheads, menus, business 
forms or any other type of material 
printed or lithographed on any Sorg 


paper. Full details are available in the 


current number of “Since 18¢§2,” copies 
of which are available on request. 
* 


Pope & Gray Ink Catalog 

Pope & Gray, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of printing and lithographic 
inks, have just issued a new catalog of 
inks for lithography. Specimen pages, 
showing the company’s complete line, 
have been run on both coated and dull 
finish 


request. 


stocks. Copies available on 


Distributes Novel Sales Aid 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
is distributing an unusual sales help to 
printers and lithographers in the form 
of a hand-made box designed to repre- 
sent two small books side by side, one 
entitled “Impressions in Miniature” and 
the other, “Designed for Selling.”” A 
miniature letter-file, mail box and card 
case inside the box contain miniature 
samples of letterheads, envelopes and 
business cards produced in one and two 
colors on various types of paper. Ameri- 
can Type Founders Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J., supervised the typography of the 
various items which also serve as speci- 
mens of ATF type faces in actual use. 
* 


Describe ‘‘Sorex’’ Paper 

Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
has just issued a folder describing 
“Sorex,” an offset paper which it recom- 
mends for catalogs, menus, strong en- 
velopes, wall charts, maps, file indexes 
and other printed material that must 
stand up under rough usage. Copies 
available. 

6 

Discuss Offset Developments 

A discussion of new developments in 
sheet and web-fed lithography and 
sheet-fed gravure featured a meeting of 
the Young Printing Executives Club, 


New York, The 


speakers were representatives of Harris 


last month. guest 
Seybold-Potter Co., the Intaprint Divi 
sion of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., and the Webendorfer Division of 


American Type Founders Corp. 
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GOOD INKS 


Sinclair & Carroll inks are carefully supervised in their manufacture by men whose lifetimes 
have been spent not only in supplying your standard ink requirements, but also in develop- 


AS YOU LIKE THEM 


Color strength and brilliance plus uniformly good press working properties make Sinclair & 
Carroll inks the choice of leading lithographers throughout the country. 
and small, these inks are winning new friends and proving their all around dependability. 


ing and improving your inks to their present high standard. 


Try Sinclair & Carroll inks on your next job. You will like them for the work they do. We 


will welcome the opportunity to serve you. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 


LITHO 


CHICAGO 
440 W. Superior St. 
Tel. Sup. 3481 


INKS 


NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
417 E. Pico St. 
Tel. Prospect 7296 


In pressrooms, large 


SAN FRANCISCO 
345 Battery St. 
Tel. Garfield 5834 


NEW ORLEANS 
518 Natchez St. 
Tel. Main 4421 




















RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 








ALL PLATES 


INCLUDING THOSE 
REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH 


ARE MARBLE 
GRAINED 











A trial order should “‘sell’’ you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INc. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. ¢ Phone: BEekman | 459) 


66 ELIABLE” is far more than just 
part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can 
be depended on to give first-class re- 
sults because from start to finish the 
graining is handled by experts of 
long experience. Our plates are 
made right to work right—they are 
reliable! 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rota- 
print Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


INCORPORATED 1916 








MILL 
SELECTED 
METAL 
USED 
EXCLUSIVELY 


(MADE IN U.S.A.) 











\3-4542 
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Offset Paper at Work 

(from page ?5) 
offered. The spread between standard 
substance weights is so wide, however, 
that with a little practice they may soon 
be identified without calipering. 

In measuring the thickness of bristols 
or other papers from .007 inches and 
upward, satisfactory readings may be 
obtained with a single thickness. 

It is to be understood that the esti- 


mation of substance weights arrived at 


by means of thickness measurements are 
only approximate. Purchasing depart- 
ments should be equipped with paper 
scales for weighing sheet-samples. It 
will often prove convenient to have a 
Louis Schopper pocket scales, on which 
a sample only 2 x 4 inches can be 
accurately weighed. 

So much for identifying substance 
weights of paper; in our next article we 
will consider some practical qualitative 


tests. 


APPROXIMATE TABLE OF BOND PAPER BULKS 








| 
| BULK OF FOUR 
THICKNESSES 
Thousandths In. 





SUBSTANCE 
17X22—5§00 


Norte: Bulk is proportionate to 
weight and varies in relation to 


smoothness—the smoother the thinner. 





Note: Owing to the various combinations of 
16 12 13 rag and wood fiber, as well as slight differences 
in finish—especially the case with fancy finishes 
20 14 16 or laid finish, no accurate table of bulks applic- 
able to all different brands can be set up. The 
24 16%—18 bulks here given are approximate indications 
of the regular substance weights. 
25 2C 2114 


Add Rutherford Equipment 

Newman-Rudolph Litho Co., Chicago, 
and Western Printing and Lithograph 
Co., Racine, Wis., installed new Ruther- 
ford photo-composing machines in their 
respective plants last month, the equip- 
ment in each case being for a 72-inch 
press plate. The Chicago sales office of 
Rutherford Machinery Co. also reports 
the sale of a smaller photo-composing 
machine to the Chicago Thrift Co., 
manufacturers of metal name plates. 

* 

Chicago Exhibit Opens May Ist 

The fifteenth annual exhibition of 
“Design in Printing,” sponsored by the 
Chicago Society of Typographic Arts, 
will open May ist at the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. Because of the con- 
siderable increase in entries from lithog- 
raphers in last year’s exhibit, an even 
greater number is expected to compete 
this year. Entries represent the best 
printing produced in the Chicago area 
during the preceding year. Last year’s 
winning designs were incorporated in a 
travelling exhibition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

° 

ATF Complete New Press 

The largest offset unit ever con- 
structed by the Webendorfer Division of 


American Type Founders Corp. has just 
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been completed at the company’s Mt. 
Vernon plant. The machine is a com- 
bination newspaper, magazine and book 
press, but may also be used for job work. 
Built to handle a maximum 3¢ inch web, 
the press is said to lithograph three 
colors on each side of the web in one 
operation. Another unit may be added 
which will enable the machine to litho- 
graph four colors on each side of the 
web. It is equipped with an inter- 
changeable rubber plate imprinting unit 
containing two rubber plate impression 
cylinders which may be operated alter- 
nately. It is said that the press will 
lithograph, fold and deliver in flat 
sheets at the rate of approximately 
10,000 sheets an hour and is particularly 
suited to the production of newspaper 
comic and picture supplements of the 
magazine type. 
* 

Sponsors Poster Design Contest 

McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Phila- 


delphia, has just announced details of 


its annual 24-sheet poster design con- 
test. Awards will be made for the best 
24-sheet poster designs advertising the 
following products: Duz, Ford V-8, 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup and Hires Root 
Beer. The first prize is $500; second 
prize, $300; third prize, $150, and fourth 


prize, $50. Any American artist or art 


student is eligible for the contest. Clos- 
ing date for entries is April 15, 1941. 
Complete details are available on request. 
. 
To Study Small Business 
“What are the problems of small busi- 
ness?” is a question to which a United 
States Senate committee is seeking 
answers, and since many printing and 
lithographing establishments fall under 
the classification of “small business,” 
views of representatives of the graphic 
arts industry are especially sought. In 
Chicago secretary S. F. Beatty of the 
Graphic Arts Federation, is making 
special efforts to see that the committee 
gets abundant information on printers’ 
business problems as the national situa- 
tion affects them. 
° 
N. Y. Lithos Hear Falconer 
William Falconer, Eastman Kodak 
Co., spoke on “Dot-Etching or Dot- 
Reduction” before a meeting of the 
New York Litho Club held at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, last month. Mr. 
Falconer described his company’s new 
fluorescent paints and covered in detail 
the treatment of the process involved. 
Members of the Philadelphia Litho Club 
were guests at the meeting, returning 
the visit to Philadelphia made by the 
New York group in January. 
. 
Young Lithos Issue By-Laws 
The Young Lithographers Association 
of New York has just published its Con- 
stitution and By-Laws in an interesting 
booklet. Included in the report is a 
brief description of the group’s activities 
since May 1939, a treasurer’s report and 
a list of current members of the organ- 
ization. 
. 
Adds New Equipment 
Republic Bank Note Co., Pittsburgh, 
has recently added several pieces of new 
Harris LSQ 


single-color press; a Harris LSR two- 


equipment including a 
color press; a Webendorfer 1714 x 22% 
press; a step-and-repeat machine and a 
camera. 

. 

Bauer Type Foundry, New York, has 
just issued a folder showing specimens 
of its Weiss face which, is described as 
“a classic face with a modern profile.” 
Three types of Weiss—Roman, Italic 
and Roman Bold-—are included in the 


folder. Copies available. 
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| LITHOGLOSS | 


Coated one side—deluxe grade. For labels, 
boxes and displays, with regular or gloss inks 
and bronzing. Varnish quality. 


ZENA OFFSET | 


Coated two sides. Gives lithographed direct 
mail brilliance and sparkle. Surfaced for regu- 
lar offset or gloss inks and varnish. 


CATSKILL LITHO 


Coated one side. For labels and general pro- 
duction work at lowest cost for Cantine 
quality. 


y 


Ask Your Cantine Distributor for Samples 


The MARTIN CANTINE Company 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 






































Superior Quality 
UNGRAINED 
ZINC 


OFFSET PLATES 


for 


ALBUMEN OR DEEP ETCH PROCESS 





















Rolled Under Rigid Technical Control with 
a Background of 70 Years Experience 











} Specify Illinois Zinc Plates thru any litho 
supply house or grainer in United States or 
Canada 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Sales Offices 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


2959 W. 47th St. 630 Fifth Avenue 





































U. S. Offers: 


The most complete 





finishing service 








” 
available—— 
VARNISHING GUMMING 
LACQUERING HEAT SEAL ADHESIVES 
MOUNTING HOT MELT ADHESIVES 


GREASEPROOF COATINGS 


MOISTURE-VAPOR 
RESISTANT COATINGS 


DIE CUTTING 
TIN MOUNTING 


Y our correspondence on any finishing 
problem wiil have our prompt and 


careful consideration. 


U. S. FINISHING & MFG. CO. 


775 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a 
CRAMER 
PLATE 




















FOR EVERY 


Reproduetion 
NEED 


SUPER CONTRAST e+ CRACO LITH 
PANCHROME . CONTRAST 
CRAMER “25” » ALPHA 






PANCHROME PROCESS 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
New York ST.LOUIS Chicago 
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Standardized Production 

(from page 31) 
tirely, but gave this up as too involved 
a procedure. Then he began making 
tests of actual degrees of tanning. From 
this he gathered certain valuable in- 
formation, one point being that tanning 
speed dropped in percentage nearly 
twice that of any decrease in voltage 
and that the timer did not make up for 
even half of this intensity loss. He de- 
cided that there were too many vari- 
ables to overcome working from a 
voltage angle and decided that until 
some device was invented which would 
vary exposure time in direct relation 
to light intensity, the operator would 
just have to set the timer for a slight 
over exposure, hoping to cut down the 
number of soft prints to a minimum. 

e 

Putting the Buyer Straight 

(from page 33) 
the various pieces are also well worth 
mentioning. All of the industrial adver- 
tising—a booklet on manure spreaders 
with the eye-catching headline “Feed 
the Soil that Feeds You;” a folder 
describing a new type of milker; a 
small pamphlet on outboard motors; 
folders advertising refrigeration units 
for trucks, busses and trains; and a 
broadside showing crawler cranes—are 
lithographed in two colors and in some 
instances three are used. It’s inter- 
esting to note how a heading, a back- 
ground for halftones or a narrow border 
in an attractive color will create interest 
in technical material that might other- 
wise be dull. 

All of which is not by way of saying 
that R & L are just duds when it comes 
to the finer or more “arty” 
lithography either. Quite to the con- 
trary ... the most beautiful item in the 
portfolio is an unusual idea for a cal- 
endar which R & L Litho has patented 
Calendacard.”” Each 


“< 


under the name 
calendar consists of four separate cards, 
g inches square, with a small hole for 
hanging punched into the top. The 
first card contains a ¢” x 7” four-color 
Kodachrome of the Washington Monu- 
ment and the legend, “‘Carrier’s Greet- 
ing—The Washington Post.” Two 
Kodachromes of postcard size showing 
Washington scenes have been reproduced 
on each of the other three cards. Cal- 
endars for four months of the year are 
lithographed in between. On the re- 
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type of 


verse side of the cards each Kodachrome 
has been outlined and copy provided 
so that they may be cut out and used 
as regular post cards. 

Something very handsome and un- 
usual in the way of a Christmas Greet- 
ing was lithographed by R & L for the 
Line Material Corporation. It’s in the 
form of a booklet 10%” 
taining well-known Christmas poems 


square, con- 


and short stories, the words and music 
of the most popular carols and short 
items on Christmas in other years and 
Christmas customs in America. Type, 
story illustrations and spot drawings 
have been lithographed in subdued 
tones of brown, green and red. The 
cover is lithographed in brown and gray 
on a cream-colored stock covered with 
tiny gold spots. Certainly this job can 
stand among the best that the litho- 
graphic process can produce. 

By facing a challenge honestly and 
stating in simple terms just what their 
process could do, and backing up these 
statements with quality work, R & L 
Litho Corporation has proven to its 
customers that lithography has a definite 
place among the mediums of reproduc- 
tion and is not just a substitute process. 
Every other lithographer by doing the 
same thing—selling the lithographic 
process to the public in language it can 
understand, and thereby creating a 
market receptive to his product 


find it a lot easier to sell himself. 


would 


Offset Platemaking 
( from page 34) 

are no streaks. Rub it dry in two direc- 
tions and then fan it to be sure it is 
thoroughly dry. An overhead electric 
fan is convenient for this. Use a de- 
veloping ink that is black and feels 
slightly greasy to the touch after it is 
dried. Be sure and shake up the can 
of developing ink each time before 
using it. 

The plate is then placed in the sink 
under running water and developed with 
a swab of wet cotton batten and cleaned 
finally with a wet square of press flannel. 
Corrections can be made at this time 
quite easily. Spots or lines to be taken 
off may be erased with a scotch stone 
or snake slip, and additions may he 
made, after blotting dry the surface of 
the plate, with developing ink and a 
brush or pen. Corrections should be 
chalked with French chalk before etch- 


ing the plate. The plate should be 
etched with white etch or ammonium 
dichromate etch and it should be applied 
with a large brush like the brushes used 
for white-washing. 

After the plate has been etched by 
brushing the etch over its surface for 
two minutes, it is washed off with run- 
ning water, and then squeegeed with a 
rubber squeegee such as window washers 
use. It is then placed flat on a table 
and gummed with a 14° Baume solution 
of gum arabic and rubbed down 
thoroughly until it is dry. Apply the 
gum with a sponge dampened in the gum 
solution and rub the gum with a cheese- 
cloth pad. The sponge and pad should 
be kept in a covered dish so they remain 
damp. 

After the plate is dry, turn it over on 
a clean sheet of paper (newsprint) and 
wipe the back clean, removing bits of 
material that may have adhered to it. 
The plate is now ready for the press 
and may be hung in the press rack. 
The next article will discuss the gum 
arabic solution, maximum runs for al- 
bumen plates, making corrections on the 
plate and blueprint keys for hand work 
and tusching. 

4 
Chicago Club Hears Burns 

Jack Burns, production manager for 
American Printing Ink Co., Chicago, 
discussed trouble shooting problems en- 
countered by the offset ink man at a 
meeting of the Lithographers Club of 
Chicago last month. According to Mr. 
Burns, the chief ink problems of the 
lithographer are tinting and scumming, 
which are caused by faulty formulation 
of the ink. He also described the re- 
search activities conducted by his com- 
pany to determine what pigments 
should be used with offset inks. 

« 
Lithograph New Maps 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, have 
just issued a set of ten lithographed 
United States maps, 40 x 66 inches in 
size. The series traces historical and 
economic developments in the nation 
and is intended for use in educational 
institutions. Helmuth Bay, assistant 
manager of the company’s cartography 
department, recently addressed the 
American Library Association conven- 
tion in Chicago on “The Mysteries of 
Map Making” and particularly stressed 
the problem of keeping up with the war. 
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Definitely Essential 
TO THE MODERN LITHOGRAPHER 


Fotoshop’s HANDBOOK OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an up-to-date summary of color photo- 
start to finish, get this hand- 


graphy tron 

book today. This concise, ready reference 
includes a survey of fundamentals, labor- 

atory schedules, technical data, book re- 

views, and a comprehensive merchandise 
directory. 124 pages, plastic bound, lami- 

nated cover, 4-color illustrations. New 

to color or an old hand at it you'll find 

that this } dbook contains “all the 
answers Pric e only $1.00, worth many times more 


For Better Color Reproduction 


THE MARSHALL 











Use the 
Marshall Densito- 
meter as a yardstick in 
your work. Modern process 
methods require accurate control 
For balanced separations, masking, 
standardization of emulsion 2 and develo pers 
id a host of other uses, the Mi irshall Densito- 
will save its cost many times over. The lowest- 
dependable instrument of this sort avails ts le! 





Complete with instruction manual, ex- 


i 
$39. 50 posure calculator, transmission gray 
scale and sensitrometric chart blanks 


in 


mani Maeiiedh f Gaacieen . . « 
Address all orders and inquiries to Dept. L4 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 





> Fe me dT. iy 136 W. 32nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


DRISCOLL S 


OM ZI ZL 
Inks 


@ 


OFFSET 


LETTERPRESS 
ANILINE 





@ 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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For better results, — 
h lat 
have your plates Miu PTE 


We specialize in ZINC 
WESTERN LITHO 
ane Al l|MINIM 


this service 








1019 SOULARD ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








1019 Soulard Street 


a'a'n's GLASS 


ALL SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A background of 20 years 
VW experience in the business. 


JESTER 
| tho Plate § Supply Go 











Now Auailable = 


The Textbook of 
PHOTOGRAPHY and 
PLATEMAKING for 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


The standard textbook used by the 
Chicago School of Printing and 
Lithography. 

280 pages of easy to understand, step- 
by-step procedure for every operation from 
copy to the completed plate. Some of the 
subjects covered are... 


PHOTOGRAPHY: The chemistry of photog- 
raphy and formulas; The procedure for mak- 
ing Wet and Dry Plate Negatives; Filtering; 
Halftones; Screen Separations; Drop-Outs. 
PLATEMAKING: The chemistry of litho- 
graphic printing; Albumin platemaking; with 
ormulas and procedure; Deep-etched plates 
by the gum or glue processes; Blue prints and 
other direct printing processes. Hydrometer 
control; pH aan etc. Price $5 with order. 


Modern Lithography 
254 W. 3lst Street New York, N. Y 
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The Wine Market 
( from page 27) 


‘ 


Against the “‘vintage years” that have 
given so much prestige and satisfaction 
to the knowing among wine fanciers of 
European wines, California growers are 
planning to make popular their state- 
ment that because of California’s fine 
climate, “every year is a vintage year” 
for California wines, that quality of 
domestic wines is consistent instead of 


fluctuating. 


NDOUBTEDLY morelithographed 
material will continue to be used 
to transmit this information to all parts 
of the nation for California wine growers 


have set themselves the objective of 


making this a nation of wine drinkers. 
At no time has American consumption 
of imported wines reached a _ higher 
figure than 5% of total wine consump- 
tion, so that removal of European com- 
petition alone won’t do much to in- 
crease consumption. Elimination of the 
“hocum” connected with wine drinking 
traditions will increase mass consump- 
tion, the wine growers believe, and this 
is one of their main aims in the educa- 
tional advertising they are doing. 
Another aim—not talked about much 
for obvious reasons—is to keep wine 
advertising clean and dignified and wine 
drinking in good repute in the best 
circles. In much of the literature re- 
leased, wine is featured as a ‘‘temper- 
ance” drink. Early examples of Wine 
Industry promotion pieces were sub- 
mitted for criticism to clergymen, rabbis, 
educationalists, judges, in an attempt 
to keep wine promotion in good odor 
with groups that might conceivably 
some day favor another prohibition 
drive. If another prohibition wave 
should strike the country in the wake 
of war or otherwise, the wine producers 
hope “light wines” will be exempt this 
time. Here is another good reason why 
industry advertising is likely to be con- 
tinuous and consistent and of a high 
moral tone. “Wine for temperance” 
and “Wine for gracious living’ have 
been the main themes so far, along with 
polite education on types of wines and 
their uses. 
ideas undoubtedly have opportunities 


Lithographers with good 


ahead of them in the wine industry. 
The Wine Institute, for the industry 
as a whole, is doing the ground breaking. 


Only a few of the larger wine producers 
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have undertaken individual advertising 
programs, and these not very extensive 
or consistent. It is not unlikely that 
during the coming year, with freer 
spending, there will be increased general 
wine consumption—and that some of 
the 453 California wine producers will 
start advertising, or increase what pro- 
motional work they are already doing. 
: 
Fluorescent Lighting 
(from page 26) 

the worker to put his legs under the 
table. 
tables offers an obstruction to the 


The housing on most layout 


natural working position and conse- 
quently the worker sits sidewise to the 
table or else stands and leans over. 
Neither of these positions is conducive 
to maximum working efficiency and is 
furthermore the direct cause of muscular 
discomfort. It is possible to operate 
fluorescent tubes to within 12 inches of 
the table top. The minimum distance 
from tubes to working surface provides 
for plenty of leg room and, thereby, gives 
greater comfort and working efficiency. 
Such a simple advantage, however, is of 
tremendous importance to worker and 
shop owner alike. 

It is in the case of color matching, ink 
matching, color retouching, that fluores- 
cent light offers the greatest advantages. 
The visual judgment of a color depends 
upon many factors, foremost of which 
is the color quality of the viewing light. 
Many colors are considerably altered 
in their appearance by a change in the 
type of illumination under which they 
are examined. A common example is a 
suit of clothes or a lady’s dress which 
may appear of a certain color in the 
store but assumes a slightly different 
appearance outdoors. A _ purple ink 
when viewed under daylight appears 
purple because it reflects equally in the 
red and violet ends of the spectrum. 
Since daylight has a balanced distribu- 
tion of energy throughout the visible 
spectrum range, the combination of red 


and violet stimulates the sensation of 


purple in the eye. Tungsten filament 
light, on the other hand, radiates more 
red than violet light, and therefore, 
subdues the violet reflections. As a 
result, the purple ink patch will appear 
quite reddish under artificial light of the 
filament type. 

Although two colors which may match 


under a certain type of light may no 


longer match if the illumination is 
altered, there are other groups of colors 
which will remain matched regardless of 
the type of viewing light. Without 
precise analytical instruments, however, 
there is no certainty as to which group 
the colors worked with belong. 

As a color job progresses through the 
plant, the color copy is handled and 
examined by many workers in different 
departments. The cameraman, _re- 
toucher, dot-etcher, pressman, etc., will 
all base their efforts on how the copy 
appears to them. In order that all of 
these workers will get the same color 
impression of the copy, it is necessary 
that in each case the viewing light be 
the same. 

Filament lamps can not be depended 
upon to radiate light of a uniform color 
quality. Fluctuations in current will 
materially affect their color output. The 
quality or color temperature of incan- 
descent bulbs unless carefully controlled 
is, therefore, a variable if not unknown 
quantity. 

The nature of fluorescent light makes 
it an ideal light source for color match- 
ing, color retouching and the like. It 
will permit a standardization of working 
conditions for it offers a light of un- 
changing color value. It is desirable in 
this connection to even exclude day- 
light and certainly any extraneous arti- 
ficial light from the working tables 
illuminated by fluorescents. 

The reader may wonder why fluores- 
cent light hasn’t revolutionized artificial 
lighting since it offers such obvious 
advantages. Lighting engineers realize 
that fluorescent is so superior to incan- 
descent light that it may very easily 
displace the latter almost entirely in the 
not so distant future. But, since it is 
relatively new and will undoubtedly be 
improved upon, the manufacturers are 
not prone to make any glowing claims 
for their product. The cost of the 
necessary fixtures put this light beyond 
the reach of the average public at 
present, but as soon as manufacturing 
advances permit a reduction in the price 
of the fixtures, we can anticipate a de- 
cided increase in fluorescent installations. 

But come what may, fluorescent light 
is here tostay. The sooner lithographers 
adopt this new form of light the sooner 
will they be able to reap the benefits. 


Renew your subscription to M. L. 
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American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:6.8, #:8, #:10 


Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 81%, 
to 24 inches 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
#:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
lengths: 9's to 70 inches 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work 








For FREE literature address DEPT. P-L 3 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW: YORK CITY 


317 EAST 34°” ST 


American Lens Makers since 1899 





| 
| 





AMERICA 











forxx* 
AMERICANS 


For over half a century, Siebold has followed the 
principle of all-American manufacture, wherever 
possible. Some of our own manufactured 
goods are: 


HYKLAS TRANSFER PAPER 


2 Sizes :—26 x 33 and 33 x 46 


MOLLETON BY ROLL OR YARD 
FLANNEL BY ROLL OR YARD 
LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS 


LEATHER AND RUBBER 
CHEMICALS FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


RUBBER BLANKETS 


(ALL MADE IN U. S. A.) 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
47 WATTS ST. 101 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- 





creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 
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™ 
! 


THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
| PRESS CLEANER & MFG. C0. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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When Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


(NON -HALATION) 
Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose 
the right panchromatic plate for any job. 


(Order Code) 
NAME 





Characteristics Uses 











PP-50 


Halftone Pan. 


Highest contrast; 
thin film emulsion. 
(H.D. 75) 


“Direct” process halftone neg- 
atives when sharp solid dots 
are required. 





PP-40 


Rapid Process 
Pan. 


Slightly lower in 

contrast than above 

but increased speed. 
(H.D. 135) 


“Direct” process halftone neg- 
atives and a universal stand- 
ard in use for years. 





‘PP-20 


Special Rapid Pan 


Medium speed and 
contrast. 
(H.D. 100) 


“Indirect"’ continuous tone 
negatives and positives in 
lithography and photogravure. 





‘PP-10 


Soft Gradation 








an 


Fast; soft-working 
long delicate grada- 
tion scale. 

(H.D. 1200) 





“Indirect” continuous tone 
negatives and positives and all 
color separation work. 








*-Also furnished in 


to code 


Complete Stocks 





Mid-West Depot 


316 W. Washington St. 


“Matte” surface. 


In ordering ‘Matte’ add ‘“M” 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







Prompt Service 





Eastern Depot 


10 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Interest 
to Lithographers. Either list may be ob- 
tained for six cents, or both for ten cents 
in coin or U. S. stamps. Address the De- 
partment of Lithographic Research, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Mealiness in Halftones. Fred 
Worth. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 36, No. 12, Dec. 1940, p. 158. 
Mealiness in middle tones often occurs 
due to the breaking down of the fine 
hair -lines between the dots. Alteration 
in the ‘technique of negative making, 
such as the use of a square or lozenge 
shaped stop, can be used to minimize 


these cross lines and reduce mealiness. 


Process Practice (No. 12). Frank 
H. Smith. 
47, No. 564, Dec. 


Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
1949, Pp- 399-400. 
Several methods of producing highlight 
negatives are described, including the 
Sears Highlight system, the use of a 
short highlighting exposure with full 
lens aperture, the Bassani and Trist 
processes, the use of the Sterling 
Groesbeck Diaphragm, and the Collins 
process. These methods are practically 
essential for some kinds of photo-lith 
work, but the author feels doubtful of 


their value for process block work. 


Production of the Black Plate 
for Four-Color Printing, Following 
the Method of Image Telegraphy. 
J. A. C. Yule and Kodak Company. 
French Patent No. 836,996 (Apr. 22, 
1938). The density of the gray scale at 
each point is equal to the weakest 
density measured at that point through 
the three separation filters, and this 
density is subtracted from that of each 


of the primary inks at the corresponding 
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points of the elementary monochromes. 
The black plate can be obtained by 
photographing the copy through a screen 
upon a layer sensitized with three 
superposed emulsions, with such a light 
that the speeds of the three emulsions 
are balanced, or by applying the methods 
of image telegraphy. The apparatus 
described effects corrections of the 
separation images at the same time. 
(Le Procede, 4l, NG, 1-4, Jan.-Feb. 1940, 
p. 13). 

Calculating the Exposure. Law- 
rence Roberts. Mopern LirHoGrapny, 
g, No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 31-2, 63. The 
factors determining the correct ex 
posures for making line negatives can 
be coordinated by the use of either of 
the following two methods: (1) The 
lens diaphragm can be varied according 
to the bellows extension and the ex- 
posure kept constant for all degrees of 
enlargement and reduction; (2) A lens 
opening of a fixed diameter may be used 
and the exposure varied with changes 
in bellows extension. Charts giving 
relative apertures when enlarging or 
reducing with a fixed exposure, and 
relative exposures when enlarging or 
reducing with a fixed lens opening are 


given. 


Masks for Color Correction. W. 


Schupp; Deutscher Verlag. German 
Patent No. 694,454. Masks 


“compensators,” on high-gamma film, 


‘called 


to compensate fully for all the errors in 
color values of separations for multi- 
color press printing in ink, are produced 
by exposure to the image of the original 
projected through two successive filters 
and one uncorrected separation negative 
prepared on suitably sensitized low- 
gamma film. The yellow printer’s com- 
pensator is exposed through blue-red, 
then blue-violet, filters and the magenta 
printer’s compensator is exposed to the 
original through the cyan printing nega 
tive and a green filter. The cyan record 
is not corrected. For a black, the cyan 
printer is combined with the magenta 


and yellow compensators. Then for 


direct half-tone separations, magenta 
and cyan continuous-tone negatives are 
made. The cyan negative is registered 
with the optical image for part of the 
exposure through a half-tone screen and 
a green filter, is removed without dis 
turbing either screen or sensitive ma 
terial, and the exposure is completed, 
producing a color-corrected, magenta, 
screened negative. A magenta con 
tinuous-tone negative masks the yellow. 
A control chart comprises solid printing 
ink colors overlaid by stepped densities 
(Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman 


Kodak Company, 26, 1940, pp. $gg-600.) 


The Elimination of Hypo from 
Photographic Images. J. 1 Crabtree, 
G. T. and L. EK. Muehler. 
Photographic Fournal, 80, Dec. 1940, 


Eaton, 


pp. 468-69. It is very difficult to re 
move the last traces of hypo from 
photographic papers by any known 
washing procedure. The majority of 
the chemical methods of hypo elimina 
tion have not been satisfactory as they 
leave behind thionates which also tend 
to fade the image. A new eliminator 
consisting of two volatile chemicals, 


S 


hydrogen peroxide and ammonia, 
recommended. Two formulas and treat 
ments are proposed: (1) for complete 
elimination of hypo in order to obtain 
the highest quality prints, and (2) al 
most complete elimination otf hypo (less 
than 0.01 mg. per square inch). Use of 


the former treatment is advised. 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


Gum Arabic Solutions and 
Method of Making Same. Filward 
Frank Dell (to Davidson Mfg. Co.). 
U. §. Patent No. 2,224,051 (Jan. 21, 
1g4!). 
gum arabic admixed with a substantially 


An etching solution containing 


water insoluble germicidal agent which 
has been dissolved in a solvent that has 
the characteristics of a solvent that is 
non-injurious to the greasy image of a 


printing plate when applied thereto. 
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Color or 
Black G@ White 


HAMMER 


DRY PLATES 
and FILM 


are the choice of discriminating crafts- 
men for negatives and positives. 


HAMMER PANCHROMATIC PLATES A. H. 
SOFT GRADATION COMMERCIAL 
PROCESS r CONTRAST 


HAMMER SPECIAL SUPER PROCESS PLATES 
A.H. 


HAMMER OFFSET PLATES A.H. 
SPECIAL ORTHO REGULAR 


HAMMER OFFSET FILM A.H. 
SPECIAL ORTHO HALFTONE REGULAR 


SEND for descriptive booklet Dept. M. 1 





OHIO AND MIAMI sT. LOUIS. MO. 
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WIDE 


That's what lithographers say who have read our 
folder on THE CAUSE & CURE OF GRAIN 
FAILURE. In other words, it is packed with meaty 
information that’s 100 per cent accurate and prac- 
tical. What is more, the folder is free. Yours for 
the asking. 
Write for it today! 
Also ask about our SMART PLATEN PRO.- 
CESS, a patented method for truing press 
cylinders without dismantling. 


Cc. W. LATHAM 


6 Lafayette Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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These 11 chapters 
answer all your 
technical questions 


. Introduction 


Equipment 


. Printing Mediums 

. Printing Surfaces 

. Stencil Making Methods 
. Make-ready and Print- 


ing Methods 


. Finishing 
. Preparing Drawings for 


Silk Screen Printing 


. Estimating 
10. 
11. 


Shop Management 
Recent Developments 





Up-to-date SILK SCREEN 


Methods 


Improve your results with the 
many tips on latest methods, 
equipment and materials given 
in this 
New Enlarged 
Second Edition of 
Biegeleisen and Busenbark’s 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 
PROCESS 


206 pages, 90 illustrations, $2.75 


This is a complete, detailed, 
up-to-the-minute manual of 
silk screen printing, telling how 
to perform every step in all 
types of work, from simple one- 
color cards, to textile decorating, 
glass etching, and printing on 
unusual materials. 





SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 254 West 3st St., N. Y. 
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Offset Platemaking. Don Nichol- 
son. Mopern Lirnocrapny, g, No. 1, 
Jan. 1941, p. 36. The grain on a litho 
plate helps the coating solution to ad- 
here and aids dampening. It should be 
as fine as possible, especially for half- 
tone work. Steel clay balls seem to give 
the best grain, and 00 or ooo white 
quartz sand is the best abrasive. A 
formula is given. The graining machine 
bed should be smooth and flat, and the 
marbles must be kept in motion. After 
graining, plates should be washed 
thoroughly, oven-dried, and stored on 
tilt racks in a warm, dry place. Caustic 
should not be used for removing old 


work before regraining. 


Method of Preserving Sensitizing 
Solutions. Edward Frank Dell (to 
Davidson Mfg. Co.). U. 8. Patent No. 
2,229,052 (Jan. 21, 1941). A sensitizing 
solution for use in photo-lithography in 
which the sensitizing solution is first 
spread on a lithographic plate, then ex- 
posed to light while covered with a 
photographic film or plate, and finally 
-washed with water to remove all but 
the water insoluble image left on the 
plate by the hardening and rendering 
insoluble of the image portion of the 
sensitizer by the light passing through 
the film or plate, said sensitizing solution 


containing egg albumen and thymol. 


Deep Etch Development. Anony- 
mous. Klimschs Druckerei-Anzeiger, 67, 
Oct. 25, 1940, p. 886. In order to render 
the development of litho deep-etch 
plates more convenient and certain, 
Hanns EF ggen has devised an addition to 
deep-etch sensitizers known as “H E 12” 
which causes the applied coating to 
possess a green color. On application of 
the developer, the unexposed areas of 
the image assume a deep violet color, 
rendering the image distinctly visible 
and indicating the progress of develop- 
ment. (American Photo-Engraver, 33, 


No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 122-3.) 


Litho Coating. J. Albrecht and H. 
Cockeritz. Deutscher Drucker, 46, June 
1940, p. 341. Attention is called to a 
new solution for sensitizing photolitho 
printing plates, a combination of poly- 
vinyl alcohol and diazo compounds, the 
latter being the sensitizer and capable 
of rendering the film of polyvinyl alcohol 


insoluble through the agency of light. 
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the name “PD-process” in the research 
laboratory for graphic arts maintained 
in the Technical High School, Berlin. 
Among the claims made for the process 
is that the sensitized coating keeps for 
months, and possesses high sensitivity, 
from 6 to 8 times that of bichromated 
gum arabic, permitting litho projections 
to be made in § minutes with arc light 
and condenser. Development of the ex- 
posed image is performed with water. 
Deep-etching is at present not possible 
Photo- 


Engraver, 33, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 122.) 


with the process. (American 


Bichromated Albumen _ Tech- 
nique: Development. Martin Leeden. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 
36, No. 11, Nov. 1940, pp. 139, 144. 
A wax-like ink should be used for inking 
in the plate prior to development. It is 
necessary that the turpentine used as a 
solvent be fresh. The ink is applied as a 
liquid, and rubbed out into a thin film 
with a soft cloth or a composition or old 
nap roller. A thick film will make de- 
difficult and 


quality of the print. Scrubbing and the 


velopment impair the 
use of a weak alkali to aid development 


should be avoided. 


Bichromated Albumen _ Tech- 
nique: the After Treatment. Martin 
Leeden. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 36, No. 12, Dec. 1940, pp. 155, 
1s4. After development any fringes of 
partially insoluble albumin may be 
hardened by immersion in a 10% chrome 
alum solution. If there is any hand work 
to be done, a counter-etch with a weak 
ferric chloride solution is advised. The 
plate should then be thinly gummed, 
washed out with a washout preparation, 
and carefully rolled up with a minimum 
quantity of stiff ink. To decrease the 
risk of thickening, a rolling-up ink 
should be made of three parts of a good 
stiff black and one part of transfer ink. 


Method of Making Printing 
Plates. William Craig Toland and F'llis 
Bassist (to William Craig Toland). U. 
S. Patent No. 2,230,982 (Feb. 4, 1941). 
That improved method of making plano- 
graphic printing plates which consists in 
providing a suitable base, coating a 
hydrophilic resin upon said base, and 
selectively locating grease-receptive 
hydrophilic 


printing layers on said 


resin. 








The solution has been developed under 





Lithographic Etching Solution. 
Everett F. Carman (to Interchemical 
Corp.). U. S. Patent No. 
(Jan. 28, 1941). 
for lithographing plates consisting of 


2,230,156 


An etching solution 


about 1 volume of 37% aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid and 3 volumes of propylene 


glycol. 


Printing Plate. William Craig Toland 
and Ellis Bassist (to William Craig 
Toland). U. 8. 
(Feb. 4, 1941). As a new article of 


Patent No. 2,230,981 


manufacture, a printing plate presenting 
water-receptive areas comprising a poly- 


vinyl alcohol. 


Deep-Etch Outstanding Develop- 
ment. Lithog- 
raphers’ ‘fournal, 25, No. 10, Jan. 1941, 


Adam Henri Reiser. 
pp- 415, 439. Deep-etch plates produce 
better quality prints and give longer 
runs than albumin. Another advantage 
is the fact that plates with deep-etch 
coatings may be kept more than to 
times longer between exposures and 
development than can albumin. Correct 
development, which depends upon the 
complete removal of coating from the 
work areas, requires skill on the part of 
the operator. A description is given of 
a new system of control for deep-etch 
development, involving the use of a 
green coating solution which turns 
purple in the unexposed areas during 
development. When all traces of coat- 
ing have been removed from the image, 


there is no visible sign of color. 
General 


Better Reproduction Proofs and 
Transparent Impressions. O. C. 
Geffken. Share Your Knowledge Review, 
21, No. 10, Aug. 1940, pp. 35-9. In the 
Vandercook process two impressions on 
a sheet of cellophane, one on each side, 
give a perfectly opaque positive. Hard 
packing to prevent embossing, good 
type, a rather stiff ink, and a smooth 
strong paper are necessary. These 
proofs are used for (1) making plates for 
the deep-etch process, (2) making re- 
verses for the albumin process, (3) con- 
tact printing in gravure, (4) converting 
letterpress color plates to lithographic 
plates, (5) making reverse printing 
plates, (6) making contact negatives, 


and (7) double printing. Questions on 


the process are answered. 
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Two Safe Bets 
for Offset Printers 


Eagle-A Albion Offset 
Eagle-A American Opaque 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


“I’ve got Balance” 


It’s the balance of Crescent Inks that makes them so popular with 
Lithographers everywhere; balance that gives peak performance under 
widely varying conditions. Next time, specify Crescent for trouble-free 
press runs and quality lithographing that makes profits. Crescent Inks 
cost you no more—do more for you! 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


464 N. Fifth Street 








THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY CHEMICAL NEED OF THE 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER 





MERCK & CO. Inc. . Ma nufauclumng Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York + Philadelphia + St. Louis 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Lid., Montreal and Toronto 

























--. says the Crescent Gink 


WALTER CONLAN, President 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











RUSSELL roroens ix america 
ERNEST 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








vai. temryy- 


ee ee 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED—REGRAINED 








grained correctly to your specifications 
. . for your special requirements. 


We are manufacturers of METAL- 


SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 
also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE PAOTO LITHO PLATE 
GRAINING COMPANY 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 








Classified 
Advertising . . 


Brings excellent resuits at a minimum cost. Rates are only 10c per 
word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is five cents per word, 
Whether you have some surplus equipment or 
have a position open or are looking for a new 
use space in the Classified Section of Modern 
Lithography. It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 


$1.00 minimum. 
material for sale, 
connection, etc., 


* * € industry. 
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Scum: Its Causes and Remedies. 
“Inker.” Modern Lithographer and Off- 
set Printer, 36, No. 11, Nov. 1940, pp. 
142, 144. Photo scum may be caused by 
an oxidized or improperly cleaned plate, 
insoluble plate coating in the grain, or 
by penetration of the stencil by etching 
fluid. 
countered in the transfer room: (1) that 


Three types of scum are en- 


from copper plate transfers, (2) from 
everdamp or Scotch re-transfers, and 
(3) tinting due to greasy roller, dirty 
cloths, excessive reduction of transfer 
ink, etc. Paper, ink bleeding and emul- 
sification, baggy dampers, improper 
roller settings, and tacky blanket can 
cause scum in the pressroom. Remedies 


are suggested. 


Offset Technique. John Stark. Jn- 
land Printer, 106, No. 4, Jan. 1941, pp. 
39-40. 
are suggested for tacky blanket trouble; 


In answer to queries, remedies 


and a method for darkening a blue- 
print image, consisting of alternate 
treatments with a blue dye solution and 
potassium permanganate, is given. A 
black dye bath recommended for this 
purpose is composed of 64 ounces of 
water, 114 ounces of glacial acetic acid, 
1-1/5 ounces of chrome alum, and goo 
grains of pontamine black E (DuPont). 


Add water to make one gallon. 
Paper and Ink 


Paper for Register on Offset 
Press. John Stark. Lithographers’ Four- 
nal, 25, No. 10, Jan. 1941, pp. 414, 439. 
Paper for register work must be of rea- 
sonable substance, with the grain run- 
ning the long way of the sheet and both 
guide edges trimmed perfectly square. 
It must be flat and thoroughly seasoned 
to the prevailing relative humidity of 
the pressroom. Paper should be brought 
into the pressroom felt side up. Paper 
with a decided two-sided effect should 
remain in air-tight packages until use. 
A minimum of water should be run on 


the press. 


Titanium Dioxide Pigment and 
Printing Ink Containing the Same. 
Friedrich Raspe and Robert William 
U. S. Patent 
(Dec. 17, 1940). A sub- 
printing ink 


Ancrum (to Titan Co.). 
No. 2,224,987 
stantially “‘non-bleeding” 
comprising an oleaginous printing ink 


vehicle having dispersed therein par- 
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ticles of a calcined titanium dioxide pig- 
ment prepared by a conjoint calcination 
of titanium dioxide and a compound 


selected from the group consisting of 


antimony oxides and compounds which 
on calcination yield antimony oxide and 
a subsequent treatment in aqueous 
media with hydrated aluminum oxide. 


Offset Paper at Work. Robert W. 
Pattison. Mopern 
No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 39, 51. As paper 


LITHOGRAPHY, 9, 


takes on moisture more rapidly than it 
gives it up, more trouble is experienced 
because paper is too dry than because 
it is too moist. Paper to be printed off- 


-O7 
> /C 


set should have a minimum of 
moisture, and should be conditioned to 
contain about %°% more moisture than 
is indicated by pressroom relative 
humidity. When paper is hung, suff- 
cient moisture in the air and adequate 
air circulation are required for thorough 
conditioning. Paper should have a uni- 
form moisture content when delivered 
to the plant. Lithographers with no 
hanging equipment can often condition 
paper by running it through the press 
with a blank plate and the water 


fountain on. 
Miscellaneous 


Photographic Typesetting De- 
velopments. Mac Sinclair. Share Your 
Knowledge Review, 21, No. 11, Sept. 
1940, pp. 33-6. A review of photo- 
typesetting development includes de- 
scriptions of the Composograph and 
Varityper justifying typewriters, and 
of the Orotype, Friedman-Bloom, and 
Uhertype photo-typesetting machines. 
Photo-typesetting will undoubtedly be 
used in the future, but has not yet 


reached a practical point. 


Process of and Apparatus for 
Printing. William C. Huebner. U. 8. 
Patent No. 2,224,391 (Dec. 10, 1940). 
In a printing press having a frame and 
means for feeding a web of print re- 
ceiving material, the combination of a 
hollow impression drum rotatably 
mounted in the frame; an ink-image- 
carrying cylinder rotatably mounted on 
the frame and cooperable with the drum; 
pressure-creating means within and 
cooperable with the drum; means within 
the drum for inducing a field of force 


at the surface of the drum; and means 





for selectively positioning either said 
pressure creating means or the field of 
force creating means in operative posi- 
tion at the impression zone of the drum 
and ink-image-carrying cylinder. The 
improvement in the process of printing 
which includes: maintaining a supply 
of ink closely adjacent to but spaced 
from the surface of a rotatable image- 
carrying cylinder and _ progressively 
transferring the ink to the image area 
of the cylinder as the latter is rotated, 
by an induced field of force at the zone 
of transfer. 
* 
Lithographed Magazines 
(from page 24) 

their product for this specific purpose. 

It is obvious that the very pastel 
quality, the grayness of tone and the 
fuzziness of outline, which make lithog 
raphy so attractive for certain types of 
art work, is of distinct detriment in 
satisfying a magazine-reading public ac- 
customed over many years to the clarity 
and clear-cut contrasts of letterpress 
printing. The advertiser, too, com- 
plains of lack of brilliance and incisive- 
ness in the rendition of his message. 

None of these problems is a funda- 
mental obstacle to the ultimate success 
of lithography as a medium of magazine 
production. Study and experimentation 
will overcome them all. Krom. the 
standpoint of the lithographic industry, 
they are problems which merit the ex- 
penditure of both time and money in 
their solution, for if, as and when they 
are solved, an important new territory 
for lithographic sales will have been 
opened up. 

@ 

Craftsmen Celebrate 20th Year 

The Detroit Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen celebrated its 20th anniver 
sary last month with a dinner-dance at 
the Leland Hotel, that city. Guests at 
included Perry Long of 
American Weekly, the 


President Frank McCaffrey, as well as 


the dinner 


International 


past International President John M. 
Callahan and the International Asso- 
ciation’s executive board which held its 
semi-annual meeting at the same time. 
* 

A. N. A. to Meet in May 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual meeting at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 


May 14-17, it was announced recently. 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid 
you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer 
to the Advertiser's Index on page 65 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Chemicals 
Aagta-Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fotoshop, Inc 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G..B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


John Stark Laboratories 


Graining and Regraining 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Corp. 
International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp 
Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc 
Photo Litho Plate Graining Co 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
Standard Litho Graining Co. 
Western Litho Plate & Supply Co 


Graining and Regraining Materials 
International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
The Senefelder Co., Inc 


J.H.&G. Siebold, Inc 


Inks—(Varnishes and Dryers) 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Gaetijens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
E. J. Kelly Ink Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machinery) 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machinery) 
Fotoshop, Inc. (Densitometers, Color a 
International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Johnson Stop and Indicator Co. (Drop-Out Method) 
C. W. Latham (Consultant) 


Mounting, Finishing, Die Cutting 
Service Die Cutting Co 
U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co 


Paper 
American Writing Paper Corp 
The Martin Cantine Co 
Chillicothe Paper Co 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
The Mead Corp 
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Paper—Continued 


Neenah Paper Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 


Agta Ansco 

Calitornia Ink Co., Inc 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies 


Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Cameras, Whirlers, 
Vacuum Frames, etc.) 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaques) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Fotoshop, Inc. (Cameras) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

Illinois Zinc Co. (Zinc Plates) 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
(Aluminum and Zinc Plates) 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. (Cameras, Photo-Composing 
Machines, etc.) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, 
Whirlers, etc.) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 

Simplex Specialty Co., Inc. (Film Dryers) 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses Offset Spray 
Gun, etc.) 

Bingham Brothers Co. (Rollers, etc.) 

Sam‘! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

The Christensen Machine Co. (Bronzers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Flannel) 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
(Flannel, Molleton, etc.) 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 

J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. (Cycle Conditioner) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

W. A. Taylor & Co., Inc. (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 


per word. $2.00 minimum, 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum. Address. all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: lst of month. 


except 


General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing sections 
on the registration of trademarks and 
copyrights, and a ““Schedule of Govern- 
ment and Attorneys’ Fees’’—sent free 
on request. Simply ask for “booklet” 
and “‘fee schedule.’’ Lancaster, Allwine 
& Rommell, Registered, Patent and 
Trade-Mark Attorneys, 402 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

» 
Photographer: 

Thoroughly experienced in making 
good halftones (40 a day), knows 
Knudsen process, also commercial pho- 
tography, desires position. References: 
his work. Address Box #672. 

e 
Do You Need A Good All-Around 
Man? 

Retoucher and artist with recognized 
ability to do pen and ink sketches, re- 
touching on film, plates, and prints, 
wants new connection with small pro- 
gressive shop. 28 years experience. 
Address Box # 664. 

s 


Used Equipment Wanted: 

Whirler 20 x 23; Vacuum Frame 25 x 
38 or 30 x 40; Register Table 30 x 40; 
Makeup Table 37 x 48; Arc Lamp 35 
amp. Solarlite 220; Timer for Lamp; 
also 10 x 14 Multilith. Address Box 
#OH6<¢. 


Offset Equipment For Sale: 

Large Chemco Film Camera—3 roll 
type, with disappearing screen mechan- 
ism—complete with Zeiss lens, focusing 


? 


scales, etc.; one 14” x 17” 200 line 


square screen; one 30” 120 line circular 
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screen; one 11” x 14” §0 line square 
screen; one 20” x 24”” 133 line square 
screen; one large printing frame; one 
plate whirler; arc printing lamps, paper 
negative dryer, etc. All of this equip- 
ment may be seen in daily use. Address 


Box +666. 
7 


Position Wanted: 

Cameraman, platemaker (line and 
halftone negatives, albumin plates); 4 
years experience. Now employed shop 
foreman small lithographic plant. Seeks 
connection with plant offering good 
future. Address Box #670. 


Situation Wanted: 

Experienced artist, cameraman and 
plateraker. Past year as pressman. 
Now in charge of offset department. 
Excellent references. Married, go any- 
position. 


where. Desire 


Address Box #671. 


permanent 


. 
For Sale: 

One multiple offset duplicating ma- 
chine (American Machine and Foundry 
Co.) Class 22—Div. 1—Serial #114— 
Plate size 29 x 36. Negative size up to 
14 x 17. Complete with arc lamp and 
controls. Address Box #662. 

a 


Situation Wanted: 

A thoroughly competent cameraman, 
layout man and platemaker, now em- 
ployed as department foreman, seeks 
connection with progressive organization 
that can offer good future. Address 
Box #663 

. 


Business Opportunity: 

Large well established central-west 
printing and lithographing company 
is offered for sale. Volume over $600,000 
annually. Present owner retiring, old 
age. Minimum $50,000 cash required. 


Address Box #669. 


* 

For Sale: 
17” Levy darkroom camera with lens 
$400; 34 
Levy darkroom camera with 24” Goerz 


7 


and Macbeth camera lamps 





, 


22’’ x 28” new vacuum 





Artar Lens; 
printing frame with printing lamp and 
new 20” x 24” plate whirler—$25¢5. 
Singer Engineering Co., Complete Plate- 
making Equipment, 242 Mott Street, 
New York. 


Air Conditioning Unit For Sale: 

G. E. Air Conditioning Unit to take 
care of a fair-size photographic and plate- 
making department. Complete equip- 


ment with ducts, etc., may be had at a 


low and reasonable price. Address 
Box #667. 

7 
Wanted: 


, 


One 24” or 31” lithographers’ dark- 
must be 
Address Box #668. 


room camera; Robertson, 


Valette or Levy. 


New Agent for Goodrich 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
announced the appointment of Niles & 
Nelson, Inc., New York, as exclusive 
sales agents in the United States and 
Canada for the Goodrich line of offset 
blankets. Niles & Nelson have been 
sales agents for Goodrich printing and 
lithographic rollers since 1927. Edward 
T. Niles, president and treasurer of the 
company, was connected with B. F. 
Goodrich as sales specialist until the 
formation of Niles & Nelson in 1927. 


Young Lithos Hear Warshaw 

I. Warshaw, collector of advertising 
lore, spoke on ‘‘Advertising Americana”’ 
before the Young Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, New York, at the New York 
Advertising Club on March 12th. New 
officers for 1941-1942 were also elected 
at the meeting. 

* 


Announce New Printing Course 
Columbia University, New York, has 
just announced two new evening courses 
in the fundamentals of printing, and the 
preparation of manuscripts for printing 
and publishing. The course will be con- 
ducted by means of lectures, demon- 
strations, films and trips to nearby 
plants. It includes the study of type 
faces, preparation of manuscript, proof- 
reading, reproductive processes, press- 
work, paper and binding. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained vpon request 
to the Director of University Exten- 
sion, 561 West 116th St., New York City. 
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LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 


oe ay 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards — indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 








THE RATHBUN s. BIRD CO., In. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS — PRINTERS 


PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 























/rvery PRESSMAN 
ACE* WANTS THIS BOOKLET 





Helpful hints about handling inks, 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable 
information prepared by experts. 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. 


It's FREE! 
. 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 















“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco”’ 














9 . 
It’s Easy To Make 
Money 

le y 4 

With Vari-Typer 
Compose copy for bulletins, 
sales manuals, booklets, cata 
logs, folders, etc on the 
composing Type Writer 
with changeable faces and 
spaces Any competent typist 
after proper instruction can 
Vari-Type your work to 
photo offset copy with large 
savings and improved = ap- 
pearance 
Write Today for new specimen portfolio “How to Make Money 
with Vari-Typer” ... with actual samples issued by organi- 
zations in the lithographic field. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








> “MUSTS” in 
PLATE GRAINING 
TOP QUALITY WORK 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 
Make sure of getting all three by letting 


us handle your next graining job. A trial 
order will convince vou. 


LITHO PLATE GRAINERS of DETROIT, Inc. 
1241 TENTH ST. DETROIT, MICH. 


4 Complete Graining Service for the Trade 
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@ THE JOHNSON HI-LITE STOPS 
AND METHOD will definitely im- 
prove half-tone negatives and retain 
much of the otherwise lost detail in 
the lighter and middie tones. The 
highlights can be dropped out en- 
tirely at will. It is easily understood. 


JOHNSON STOP AND INDICATOR CO. 
Eau Cleire, Wisconsin 








John Stark Litho Chemical Supplies 


Send for Complete trial order of our 
Super Deep Etch Plate Making Supplies 
TEN ITEMS IN ALL—READY FOR USE 
Including one gal. Anhydrous Alcohol 


Send $12 with order and 
We include 2 deep etch Swabs free 


Regular Price for this material $14.45 
INSTRUCTIONS WITH EVERY ORDER 


JOHN STARK LABORATORIES 


155 Granby Rd. So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Agent, CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO.—Toronto, Canada 
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Merrill Publishing Move 

Merrill Publishing Co., Chicago pub- 
lishers of lithographed children’s books, 
moved recently to a new location at 350 
North Ogden Boulevard, where they 
occupy all four floors and basement of a 
modern structure. The move, which is 
the fourth in twelve months, gives the 
company 85,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company’s lithographic work 
is distributed among nine different out- 
side plants. 

e 

IPI Essay Contest Winners 

International Ink Corp., 
New York, has just announced winners 
in the fifth annual IPI Essay Contest 
which it sponsors in cooperation with 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association. More than 6000 high school 


Printing 


printing students from all parts of the 
country submitted essays on ‘‘Printing, 
the Safeguard of Democracy.” First 
prize, a $300 college scholarship, was 
won by Arnold Weatherford, a 17 year 
old senior at Technical High School, 
Dallas, Tex. Tom Land, a senior at the 
Masonic Home and School, Fort Worth, 
Ind., was awarded second prize, a trip 
to New York. Jean McLean, Santa 
Monica, Calif., won the $50 third prize 
and Russell Jensen, Racine, Wis., was 
awarded fourth place. 
Reed Heads Charity Drive 

John W. McW. Reed, vice-president 
and general manager of the Niagara 
Lithograph Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed general chairman 
of the 25th annual financial campaign 
of the Joint Charities & Community 
Fund of Buffalo. 

e 

Join Chicago Craftsmen 

Otto Steeg, foreman of the litho art 
department of Regensteiner Corp., 
Chicago, and Louis M. Larsen, chemist 
in charge of development work for 
International Printing Ink Co’s. Chicago 
branch, have just become members of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 


Craftsmen. 


Add New Webendorfer 

Manor Press, Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
has just installed a new ATF Little 
Chief 20 offset press. The company now 
has four Webendorfer presses in opera- 


tion. 
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Y 
LONG a OU HA... 


“Step on it, Bongo! Six more buyers are expecting us 
to call on them today.” 


? 


A\rr your salesmen expected,—that is, do 
buyers anticipate that your salesman will be 
around to see them one of these days? They do 
if they read your advertising in the trade press. 
They know that yours is a live outfit and that 
your salesman will be along soon. In short, when 
they see your advertising, they expect your 
salesman to call. They know that dead outfits 


don't bother to advertise. 


If it's in the lithographic field where you want 
the buyers to expect your salesmen we suggest 


advertising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
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Tale Ends 











Apropos of the article we ran on the 
threat of inflation in January, Leon 
Henderson, Defense Commissioner, re- 
ported recently that while there had 
been a 22 per cent increase in industrial 
production since last May, so far it has 
been attended by only a 2 per cent rise 
in the general price level. 


* * * 


By the way, requests for those Moore- 
McCormack lithographed inserts which 
we carried as an insert in the November 
issue are still coming in. We under- 
stand there are a few left, so—. 


* * * 


As a result of the blackout in Britain 
the usefulness of advertising displays at 
night in that country has been liqui- 
dated. Matter of fact they must suffer 
from some pretty cut-throat competition 
even in daytime. The British agents 
for Waterman’s Ink, however, have de- 
signed a display that beats the black- 
out: it presents copy and a picture of a 
bottle of ink in luminous ink on a black 
background. A normal display during 
the daytime, it glows at night, yet 
doesn’t violate blackout regulations. 


* * ” 


Did you know that last year sales of 
cigarettes, all brands, were up nearly 
$ per cent from 193g to set a new record 
of an estimated 180 billion, and that the 
biggest increases were made by the 
small brands—Pall Malls, Dunhills, 
Regents and others? 


* aa * 


We don’t know how much that hand- 
some lithographed folder showing the 
application of stroboscopic photography 
in advertising, which Merle Penney of 
Forbes Litho got out, had to do with it, 
but we see that Lysol is going to use it 
in their advertising this Spring. Strobo- 
scopic photographs will show a person 
sneezing and the millions of sneeze 
particles that come with it, while copy 
will describe how Lysol aids in pre- 
venting contagious diseases which re- 
sult from sneezing. Red Heart Dog 
Food also plan to use stroboscopic 
photographs in a campaign around a 
series of boy and dog shots. 

* * . 

Did you know that you Can get a copy 
of the Lithographer’s Manual, together 
with a subscription to Mopern Lirnoc- 
RAPHY at a bargain rate? There’s an 
announcement elsewhere in this issue 
whick gives all the details. Better 
look it up! 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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|‘ MODERN color lithography 

close contro] of color is a vitally 
important factor. No doubt you 
yourself have experienced the criti- 
cal nature of most multi-color copy, 
the need for achieving good tone sep- 
aration between important colors 
en the separation negatives are 


pared. 


tou'll find Agfa Reprolith Pan- 


omatic an ideal solution to prob- 


Control of Color 


lems encountered in making color 
separation negatives. Endowed with 
balanced sensitivity to all colors, this 
panchromatic film also provides high 
contrast, great resolving power, wide 
effective 


developing latitude and 


anti-halation protection. 


Ask for Agfa Reprolith and experi- 
ence for yourself the excellence in 
results that comes from using finest 
materials. Reprolith is also supplied 
in Regular and Ortho types. Graphic 
Agfa 
Binghamton, New York. 


‘ilm Department, Ansco, 


Agfa Reprolith Films 


MADE IN U. 


S.A. 














HARRIS CONTINUES y. 
Cot in Modern Uttset 





26x40 - TWO COLOR 






Lithographers know the reason for Harris leader- 


ship. They see it expressed in the volume of quality 


HARRIS LITHO CHEMICALS 


sheets turned out on Harris equipment. From every 


Through research, Harris has devel- : : ; 
snick cil caiiialiah dap ae standpoint, the pioneer press—continues to set 
icals for both deep etch and surface : ; ; ' 
ea a ee the pace for quality, effective and dramatic Offset. 
upon request. Write us with refer- 


Lithographers are well aware of this. That’s 


ence to your lithographic problems. 


why Harris is their choice in the pressroom. t 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


mre See ese OLD: POTTER-COMPANY -: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. * Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 











